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Lattimer-S3tevens 


Meter Connections 


Here are a few of the cities in which meter setting 
costs and meter complaints are being reduced by 
Lattimer-Stevens Meter Connections: 


Amesbury, Mass. Gary, Ind. Omaha, Neb. 
Atlantic City, N. J. Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barre, Vt. Hartford, Conn. Providence, R. ! 
Beverly, Mass. Havana, Cuba Revere, Mass. 
Binghamton, N. Y Kansas City, Kan. Rochester, N. Y. 
Bristol, Conn. Kansas City, Mo. Salem, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Kings County) Lowell, Mass. Savannah, Ga. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Lynn, Mass. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Dallas, Texas Malden, Mass. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa Manchester, N. H. Toledo, Ohio 
Fitchburg, Mass. Muncie, Ind. Utica, N. Y. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Nashville, Tenn. Washington, D. C. 
Galveston, Texas Newport News, Va. 


Sample of any style free on request 
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74 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


New England Representatives: Pacific Coast Representatives: 
F Member of 
The Eastern Service Co. C. B. Babcock Co. 


Boston — San Francisco 
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‘The best cement for patching retorts. 
It stays where put’’ writes Mr. Caldwell, 
manager of the Ogdensburg Gas Company. 


{ ONershaure Chas Cranninin 


/ / Y . se. ¢ 
’ april 12, 192¢ 





HYTEMPITE has another important feature — repairs 
can be made with it while the brickwork is still hot. 
This prevents serious interruption in the operation of 
the plant. Saves time, money and annoyance. 


Use “HYTEMPITE” for repairing any part of your gas 


machine where brick or tile is used. 


All our agents can make immediate delivery from stock. 
Order from the nearest one to you. We Sguarantee the 
results. 





Send for illustrated bulletin “‘ Hytempite in Gas Plant ’”’ 


iMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM AGENTS’ STOCK AT 


Baltimore Denver Indianapolis New Orleans Portlan Ore Seat 
Benton Harbor De t Kansas City, M New York Providen Shre 
Birmingham El ?. Los Ang rele Niagara Falls St. Lou Spar ( ¢ 
Buffal Erie, ‘Pa Mars Ultown Norfolk, Va Salt La ¢ Tan 
Chicago Greenville, S. C Memphi Omaha Scranton Tor 
C : Gre boro, N. C Minneapol Pittsburgh San F Var 
Cleveland Ho yn Monsresi Wir 
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tion Price $3 Ye ear; $4 Canada; $5 I< 
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Low Temperature Carbonization of Coal 


Recent Developments in This Important Field 


By STEWART J. LLOYD 


Professor of Chemical Engineering, University of Alabama 


Carbonization of coal has until recently been car- 
ried out in one of three ways: 

1. In beehive coke ovens with metallurgical coke 
as the only product. 

2. In by-product coke ovens with metallurgical 
coke as the main product, and tar, ammonia, the aro- 
matic hydrocarbons and gas as by-products. 

3. In gas retorts with domestic gas as the main 
product and tar and coke 
as by-products. 


Aromatic hydro- 4 __ Paraffin hy4dro- 
carbons, benzol, carbons (motor 
toluol, solvent spirit) lubri- 


naphtha cants 

Tar Tar, yielding ar- Tar (oil) rich in 
omatic h ydro- paraffin hydro- 
carbons carbons, and in 


phenols 


In general it may be 





Recently a fourth mode 
of carbonization, differing 
in methods and products 
from all of these has been 
growing in favor—the so- 
called low temperature 
carbonization. The pres- 
ent article is devoted to a 
discussion of what has al- 
ready been done in this 
field, and of what the 
prospects of the process 
(it would be premature to 
call it an industry) are. 
The importance of the 
subject is enhanced by its 
connection with the distil 


lation of oil shale, which welcome it.—Editor 


is carried on at much the 
Same temperature. 

low temperature car 
bonization may be defined 
as the carbonization of 


coal at a temperature not 





Professor Lloyd's discussion 


a real contribution to the dis- 


cussion of low temperature car- demand for 


said that the aim and ob- 
ject in developing low 
temperature = carboniza- 
tion has been in Germany 
to secure within the Em 
pire a source of paraffin 
hydrocarbons for motor 
spirits, lubricating oils, 


in the accompanying article is abe. A other couanhese- 


tions have been of secon- 
dary importance. In Eng- 
land and America on the 
other hand an insistent 
smokeless 
fuel has furnished the in- 


bonization. Engineers will centive for this work, as 


both are relatively well 
supplied with natural pe 
troleum products. It is 
convenient therefore to 
describe separately what 
has already been done in 








} wo 5 : 
exceeding (00 deg. (ent 


(1,382 deg. Fahr.). In Ger 

ww the upper limit is taken as 600 deg. Cent. (1,112 
dee l‘ahr.). To indicate succinctly the differences 
between it, the gas retort, and the ordinary by prod 
uct oven the following table is given: 

By-Product Low Temp 


(Oven Gas Retort Carbonization 
Temperature: 1,000 deg. Cent. Not over 759 


1.100 deg. Cent. deg. Cent. 
Metallurgical Gas Coke Smokeless do 
coke mestic fuel 


Large volume of Large volume of One-fifth as 
gas (hydrogen gas (hydrogen, much gas, but 
and methane) methaneand very rich 

ethane) 

Ammonia Very little am- 


monia 


the English speaking 
countries and in Germany 
Germany, never well sup 
plied with petroleum and 
etroleum products has been forced to import fror 
tbroad practically all her motor spirit, her lubricants, 
kerosene, paraffin, etc. Even before the war. sh 


sought to become self-contained in this as in nitrate 
ind now with the calamitous rate of exchange to 
worry her, the efforts to achieve independence of for 
eign sources, begun away back in 1906, have been re 
doubled. Low temperature carbonization has fut 
nished in part the mode of escape, and a series of vol 
umes published by the Imperial Institute for Coal 
Study at Mulheim contains the results of most of the 
researches up to 1920. These are condensed into a 
little monograph by Gluud, published by Wilhelm 
Knapp 

The German work may conveniently be _divided 
into two parts, the small scale or laboratory work, 
and the large scale commercial operations The smal’ 
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scale work has been mostly carried out at Mulheim 
by Franz Fisher and Gluud and associates. Their 
methods and results are given in outline. 


Laboratory Scale Work 


In the by-product coke oven, the low heat conduc- 
tivity of coal makes inevitable the overheating of the 
outer layers of the coal to insure the adequate heat- 
ing of the inner portion. This overheating destroys 
the low temperature tar always formed at first, and 
containing paraffin hydrocarbons, turning the latter 
into aromatic ones. To avoid this overheating Fisher 
and Gluud used a revolving drum heated externally 
by gas, and in some experiments provided like Parr 
for the passage of steam through the mass. The rev- 
olution of the drum presents a constantly changing 
surface of coal to its own hot surface, and thereby 
heats all the coal uniformly without overheating any 
part of it. Further the tar vapors arising from the 
heated mass pass out through the open spaces in the 
drum (it is never more than three-fourths full) in- 
stead of through the hot coal as in the by-product 
oven. The drum used carried up to fifteen kilograms 
(thirty-three pounds), and lean, fat, gas coals, lig- 
nites, and cannels were tested. To separate out all 
the tar some device like the Theisen washer is re- 
quired. 

Carbonization always begins around 450 deg. Cent. 
and is completed at 575-600 deg. Cent. Tar, or 
rather an oil containing paraffin hydrocarbons, phe- 
nols, ete., is the main product. Ten kilograms of coal 
produce one-half cubic meter of very rich gas, and 
an amount of tar water, equal to the tar, containing 
a very little ammonia and some pyrocatechin is pro- 
duced. The solid residue varies in properties accord 
ing to the coal used. 


Large Scale Production in Producers 


Plans for increasing the size of these drums so as 
to bring about commercial operations have been 
made but the war and post-war conditions have hin- 
dered their consummation. Large scale production 
of low temperature products, especially the tar, has, 
however, been attained in a totally different way, by 
utilizing and rebuilding gas producers. The ordi- 
nary producer is primarily a shaft oven into which 
cold coal is dropped from above, gradually passes 
downward and finally burns at the bottom. Natu- 
rally the temperature of the coal rises as it descends, 
and at a temperature of 450 deg. Cent. distillation 
begins with the evolution of (low temperature) tar 
vapors and gas. The actual combustion of the coal 
at the base of the producer, however, produces gases 
of a very high temperature (at least 800 deg. Cent.) 
and these rising through the coal carry off the prod- 
ducts of distillation, decomposing them as they go, 
so that the resulting tar is not low temperature tar. 
Further, the products of distillation, even if they were 
not decomposed by the intense heat of the combus- 
tion gases would be diluted by them (seventyfold) 
and could be separated only with difficulty. 


“Tube” Producers 
To remedy these defects and hence to produce low 


temperature tar in producers two different devices 
have been employed. Th first consists in fitting the 


producers with longitudinal tubes through which the 
coal moves down from the top, losing its distillation 
products as it increases in temperature, downwards. 
The gaseous products of combustion, however, pass 
up around these tubes, not through them, and hence 
do not come into contact with the coal in its descent, 
nor do they mingle as they leave the producer, with 
the products of distillation. These products of com- 
bustion have as a rule a temperature of 800 deg. Cent 
at least upon leaving the producer, but the descending 
coal in the tubes does not exceed in temperature that 
required for low temperature work. Indeed, it has 
been found necessary in some cases to suck up a por- 
tion of the combustion gases through the tubes to 
keep the temperature high enough. 

These producers may be made quite easily out of 
the old type, and so far (1919) 100 have been made 
in Germany and are actively producing low tempera- 
ture tar. The firm of Ehrhardt & Sehmer, in Saar 
brucken, have constructed most of them. 


“Mond” Producers 


The other method of producing low temperature 
tar in Germany involves the use of a Mond producer 
operated under special conditions. By running one 
of these with an excessive quantity of steam it 1s pos 
sible to keep the temperature low enough to produce 
low temperature tar, and this has been done in many 
installations, especially those of Thyssen. One ad 
vantage of this device is the possibility of recovering 
large vields of ammonia, but a great disadvantave is 
the difficulty of separating the tar from the enormous 
volume of combustion gases. 

It should be emphasized again that in neither of 
these German methods of producing low temperature 
products on a commercial scale is there any attempt 
to obtain a solid residue as a smokeless fuel. That 
phase of the question does not apparently interest 
them particularly. What they want is petroleum 
products of all kinds 


Developments in England 


Considerable material has been printed regarding 
low temperature work in England but little that is 
very definite, and much of it is of an advertising na- 
ture. The emphasis there is upon the smokeless fuel 
feature. A material called “Coalite” has been exten 
sively advertised but the writer has yet to find a 
clear statement describing its manufacture. 


Developments in America 


Work on a laboratory scale has been carried out 
for many years, especially by Parr, of the University 
of Illinois, but the only commercial installation is 
that at Clinchfield, Va. Here is produced ‘“Carbo- 
coal,” the result of war-time experimenting at Irving- 
ton, N. J. Strictly speaking, this is the product of a 
combined low and high temperature carbonization 
and is supposed to possess the good qualities inher- 
ent in both Coal is first fed into 
zontal cylinders by screw conveyors, carried along 
through them in the same way, and subjected while 
there to a distillation at 500 deg. Cent. This produces 
the characteristic low temperature tar and gas, etc., 
but the solid residue is crumbly and 


processes. hort 


friable 


. and en- 


(Continued on page 363.) 
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Answering Municipal Ownership Arguments 


T. R. Frentz, Banker, Kicks a Few Holes in This Political Scheme 


There has been some agitation in Oshkosh, Wis., 
recently over the situation of the gas company, and 
among the proposals submitted to ‘solve the problem 
was one of municipal ownership of the property. 

The Candlelight Club, a local civic and social or- 
vanization decided to learn something about this 
question. Accordingly T. R. Frentz, cashier of the 
\merican Bank, a widely known financier, was asked 
to discuss the question of 
the purchase of the com- 


necessity, it had to pay more money in wages, and if ~ 
mane igement would not be as good, unless there could | 
some way evolved to save some money somewhere, the 
net earnings would, necessarily be s« mmewhat materially 
reduced. 

‘That the advocates of municipal ownership practi- 
cally admit the above incontrovertible facts is evidenc ed 
by the letter of Byron T. Gifford in which he claims a 

. savings in the running ex 





pany by the city. The fol- 
lowing are his remarks: 

“] do not think any one 
will question this axiom: 
A city, a State, a nation 
cannot conduct a business 
enterprise as economical- 
ly asa corporation. 


- ‘Guess I'll go down to City 
Hall to pay my gas bill.’’ Can \}) “No. 1—If the city 
you imagine your consumers saying 


penses of $55,000 each year 
can be made, and he item 


izes the various economies 
under six headings. Are 
his deductions facts; Let 
us see! 


owned the plants it would 
not have to pay taxes each 


ss It is a certainty that that? Yet as Mr. Frentz points year of $8.500! This is to 
1ey Cé 4 < 


cannot buy materials 
any cheaper, neither can 
they sell their product tor 


out that is what one ardent advo- 


laugh! If the city must 
raise $10,000 for county 


and State taxes and you 
any more money. As far cate of municipal ownership sug- | and 1 pay $1,500 thereot 
as the Ww — paid vtcear 4 gests. Discussing this one man and the electric light com 
ployees are concerned, é é 


they are invariably much said: *‘Gosh, do they want us to 


higher under any form ot 


pany pays $8,500, if the 
city takes over the plant, is 


: 9 . it not self-evident that you 
municipal ownership than bring our money therenow? Don’t and I will have to pay the 
those yaid } -orpora- S8.500 ; so rea fter ? 
tions. If any one doubts || they get enough other ways?”? We || Fitmermore nn outs 


that let them examine the 
wages paid to railroad 
employees under Me- 
Adoo’s management, and 
compare them with those 





Furthermore, not only 


refused to be interviewed. —Editor would those persons who 


use gas and electricity have 
to pay their proportional in- 
crease in these taxes, but 








paid by any corporation 
in America or in the whole world. There remains the 
question of management. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that any average politician elected to office by the votes 
of the people would be a more efficient manager than a 
man chosen after due consideration by the directors of 
a corporation, and whose whole life and training has 
heen spent at making himself a competent man for 
vocation f 

“Would you say that any ordinary man without a 
particle of study, or schooling in the complicated bus- 
iness of gas engineering, could better manage a gas 
lighting hat than one who had graduated 
technical college? 


his 


from a 


‘And how about the financial end? Is it in the na 
ture of things that an average mayor or councilman 
would prove himself a more competent financer than a 
man who had devoted his whole life to financial affairs: 

“If you were a director of a three milli ion dollar cor 
poration, would you vote to retire your president, and 
hire an average politician in his place? 

“Summing the entire matter up, it would seem that if 
the city could not buy its materials any cheaper, if they 
could not sell their product at any higher price, if, of 


those citizens who used 
neither one. and would 
have absolutely no benefits whatever from such use 
would also have to pay more taxes. So if the Gas Light 
Company would no longer have to pay the $8,500 taxes, 
the city itself would have to pay them in the future, 
unless the citizens of Oshkosh are not the city! 


One Man to Replace All Officers 


No. 2—The salaries paid the officers are now 
915,800—a saving of $9,800. Mr. Gifford 
how this is a saving of $9,800 but evidently there is go 
ing to be a manager appointed whose salary will be 
$6,000 per annum! This one man is apparently 
to assume all of the duties of all of the present officers! 
Somehow or other that seems quite an undertaking! 
If it should later turn out that the chosen one could not 
quite deliver the goods, I presume another 
could be hired in addition? Seems to me something 
like that happened in the water works plant! Fifteen 
thousand eight hundred dollars is not a really exorbi 
tant price to pay to officers managing a $3,000,000 plant, 
possibly $5,000 or S6.000 might he 


abot 


does not say 


vToOmne 
~ és 


salaried man 


saved here, but my 


experience has always been that when vou get a six 
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thousand dollar man you are going to receive just abou 
six thousand in services! The six thousand dollar men 
that can replace the fifteen thousand dollar men are 
mighty few and exceedingly far between. 

“No. 3—As the city attorney would look after the 
legal business, a saving could be made of $2,974. Some 
one once said ‘a corporation has no soul,’ and that has 
been accepted as being pretty close to the truth! I do 
not believe that the Oshkosh Gas Light Company ever 
had such an enlargement of the heart that they ever 
paid any attorney $2,974 because of their great love 
for him. It is my firm conviction that, if they parted 
with $2,974 for legal services, they received, or at least 
theught they received, their full money’s worth. At 
least I never knew of any corporation’s paying out any 
huge sums for lawyers’ fees unless they actually needed 
those identical services. 


City Attorney Always Has Assistants 


“It is true that the city attorney could look after the 
legal business of the Gas Light Company after the city 
absorbed that plant, and while Oshkosh always was for 
tunate enough to have a very good city attorney never 
theless whenever the city had an important law case on 
its hands, they have from time immemorial always em- 
ployed the best legal talent in the city to ‘assist’ the city 
attorney. And I say unto you that it is lke unto the 
wisdom of Solomon, for, whenever you are enmeshed 
in the toils of the law. better get the very best lawyers. 
In the end they will save you much turmoil and vexation 
of spirit, and yea verily even many tainted dollars. 
Furthermore, our city attorney must have considerable 
leisure time on his hands now, or he is going to be 
somewhat busy if he will, in the future, have to look 
after the large legal details of the Oshkosh Light Com 
pany! Perhaps later on there might be an assistant ap 
pointed to take some of the less important details of the 
city attorney ? 

“No. 4—Income tax a saving over 1920 of $7,500! 
Unquestionably the city owns the Oshkosh Gas Light 
Company plants, they will never have to pay any income 
tax. There would never be any income! 


Moving the Office to City Hall 


“No. 5—Office rent. Citv could use city hall, saving 
of $3,245. Possibly. However, just where is the room 
in the city hall that could be used as an office for the 
i [ was in the city hall to-day 
and a casual glance did not disclose any available space. 
But if some place could be made available, I presume 
it would cost something for fixtures, heat, light and 


cleaning ? 


(gas & Electric Company 


“No. 6—Depreciation reserve. Due to the method 
available to the city for financing, the depreciation 
charge could be reduced $23,000. Now here is a real 
saving, and $25,000 per annum is not to be despised, 
only very unfortunately, Mr. Gifford does not take any 
of us into his confidence and explain what this marvel 
ous method, of city financing is. TI think it is too bad 
that other financiers do not know more about this ‘meth 
od of city financing’ for firms like Armour. Swift. 
Quaker Oats, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Pfister-Vogel 


leather Company, and even the United States Steel 
Company charge off millions of dollars of depreciation 
every vear. What a pity these benighted individuals 


have no means of being benefited by this ‘method of city 
financing” ! 

“One thing more! The Oshkosh Gas Light Company 
not having the advantage of this ‘method of city finan 
cing,’ not only charged off $55,000 for depreciation, but 
a further sum of $90,000 for loss on the old electri 
light plant. On which one of these two amounts did 
Mr. Gifford figure his saving of $23,000 per annum: 
()r did he need both items to show his savings? If he 
needed the gross amount as there will be no loss for 
several years, at least, on ‘the old plant,” perhaps even 
with his ‘system’ he could not save $23,000 every year! 


How Much Could Be Saved? 


“Let’s sum up! How much could really be saved 
under Mr. Gifford’s six heads? 

“No. 1—Taxes nothing. 

“No. 2—Salaries possibly $5,000 

“No. 3—Legal expenses—nothing. 

“No. 4—Income tax every cent of the $7,500. 

“No. 5—Office rent possibly $2,500 

“No. 6 Depreciation reserve—nothing. 

‘That makes a possible total of $15,000! Now we 
will not say one word of any increased labor cost, de 
creased efficiency, or political manipulations, but let us 
turn to the balance sheet of the Oshkosh Gas Ligh 
Company and glean a fact or two about its finances. In 
the first place let me call your attention to the fact 
that the total income of both plants for 1920 was $548, 
000, that the 


Jexpenses were 
Depreciation ...... Ge sae Ree be Shared Re Pea wo cw 55,000 


$377.000 


PRINT Si Seece 5:g2d- a Sitea qe a axtls, hoe beib sie 12,000 
Making totel expenses camer . $474,000 
Leaving an income of 74.000 
Plus other revenues of 12.000 

Total revenue Of .......666.0s8000- S 86.001 


“Out of which there is still to be deducted the interes 
on the bonded debt and other indebtedness, which 
amounted to $80.000. 

“This leaves the immense net earnings for the entire 
vear of 1920 of $6,000. But stop! That is furthe: 
subject to a deduction of $90,000 loss on the old electri 
lig 


llowever, 1920 was a bad vear and this $90,000 will not 


it plant! That leaves an actual deficit of S&4.000! 


have to be deducted again—at least not for some vears 


so we will go back to the net profits of $6,000 for the 
vear. Vow add to that the possible Savings of \Vy 
(sifford’s efforts of $15,000 and vou have a net revenue 


of 321,000 per annum under citv management 


Plant Valued at $3,000,000 


‘Now what else do we find on this balance sheet 
\Ve find an inventory value of the plants of $3.000.000 
exactly $2,960,525.51. 
a bond issue of $1,000,000, and notes outstanding of 
$500,000. Now note carefully. The entire indebtedness 
is $1,500,000 and the interest charge on this item i 


S80. wn 


\ capital stor k of $1.000.000 


“Now the city proposes to buy this property Ni te 
carefully that the inventory is $3,000.000' What will 
(Continued on page 363.) 
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“When the Gas Goes Off the Town” 


What Happened in La Crosse, Wis., During an Emergency 





) ——— 


man. 





' 








| Once we ran five miles in nothing flat, being impelled to this remarkable per- 
| formance by the knowledge that we were pursued by a more or less irate gentle- 
We had aroused his ire by the simple remark, ‘‘I told you so.’’ 
advocate this for all, but we do advocate the telling of the truth to our consumers. 
Tell your public what might happen if gas goes off your town. It will help gain 
| respect for your efforts to keep going under adverse conditions. —Editor 


We don't 











La Crosse, Wis., recently had a sample of what hap- 
pens when the gas goes off the town and some of the 
expedients that were used are described by a local scribe 
who says: 

‘You never miss the water till the well runs dry.’ 

“You never miss the gas, the electric current or the 
water that is piped to your comfortable city home until 
Well, nearly every body will recall April 6 when 
they arose, pattered to the kitchen in slippered feet, put 
the coffee pot on the gas stove, turned on the valve and 

no gas gushed forth. And all the twisting and turn- 
ing of the valve wouldn’t do any good, you will re- 
member. The burner remained cold and lifeless. 

“And then began a day in many homes in La Crosse 
in which makeshifts to prepare a meal became the para 
mount need and issue. All else, after a manner of 
speaking, was forgotten. Husbands accustomed to a 
nice, warm, appetizing breakfast went to work fortified 
with a cold snack or two or, as it turned out in many 
cases, without any breakfast at all. It was a real red 
letter day in the kitchens of nearly all homes. 

“Here are some of the things that occurred as a re- 
sult of the shutting off of the gas supply: 

“Community breakfasts were served in all 
of the city. 

“The housewife with a fine coal fire going full tilt in 
the kitchen was besieged by her neighbors for assist 
ance in cooking meals 


sections 


“Drug stores reported an unprecedented sale of wood 
alcohol for chafing dishes. 

“One South Sixteenth Street matron who had a roar 
ing fire going in the ol’ kitchen range early in the day 
had a continuous koffee klatch in progress in her home 
from morning until night, nearly every neightbor for 4 
block in all directions dropping in at least 
the day to sip a cup of coffee, nibble at 
discuss the ‘catastrophe.’ 

“One Main Street druggist said the sale of 
tured alcohol was trebled, people buying it for chafing 
dishes. The entire stock of oil stoves in the store of a 
Pearl Street second-hand dealer went so fast the pro 
prietor and salespeople were nearly dizzy from the 
speed at which they had to make sales to satisfy the 
people who came for the emergency stoves. 

“Various expedients were resorted to by the down 
town restaurants to cook dishes for their patrons. For 
instance, at the Bodega Saloon, a plumber’s blow torch 


once during 


a cookie and 


dena 


was placed under the coffee boiler and hot coffee was 
soon obtained. At the American Lunch Room, Art 
Timp, proprietor, kept a pot of coffee boiling all day 
on a small oil stove on the counter. At the Banner and 
New Dairy Lunch Rooms oil stoves soon had coffee 
boiling merrily and other foods were prepared as usual, 
a little slower probably, but just as well cooked as ever. 

“Some queer things happened to the men who braved 
the wrath of folks who were routed out of their beds 
to admit them to the cellar to close the gas meter. As 
soon as the gas was shut off at the plant, at 10.30 o’clock 
Tuesday night, J. G. Felton, manager of the Wisconsin 
Minnesota Light & Power Company, took his station 
at his desk in the company’s office and prepared to meet 
the emergency. 

“At 2 A. M. a crew was started out to shut off meters 
in the homes of La Crosse. In a’ few minutes sleepy 
voices began calling Mr. Felton on the phone asking 
him if there were men going from house to house with 
instructions to shut off meters. They were assured the 
men were authorized to do that very thing. 

“Everybody who called up seemed satisfied after I 
explained matters to them, that it was all right to admi: 
the men to their homes,’ said Mr. Felton. ‘I told them 
they were not robbers who were playing a ruse on the 
people so they could get in and kill them and rob their 
houses. Virtually the entire city showed great consid 
eration for the predicament the company and they as 
consumers were in. The people co-operated with us 
in every possible way. They were not critical nor nag 
ging, neither did they vent their wrath upon me when 
they would call up to ask what was the trouble or seek 
to learn when the gas would be turned on 


again. Evy 
ervbody\ : 


seemed to be making the best of the situation 
“The first meter was opened again at 1.25 Wednes 
day afternoon. No gas w 


as available in the homes for 
nearly fifteen hours. 


The need for just such a step a 

was taken was most aptly illustrated by the remarks o/ 
a man whom I met on Main Street Wednesday after- 
noon. He said that his wife had lighted the water heat 
er Tuesday night. “After it had been burning for 

time, she went to the room where it was located to shut 
it off,” said the man. “Just as the opened the door she 
noticed the flames dving down. She had arrived at th 


il 


Had she waited a while longer eer 


(Continued on page 362.) 


heater at the moment the gas was being shut off at th 


plant. then o 
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Telling Our Story First’ 


Timeliness the Important Element in Advertising, He Says 


By LEAKE CARRAWAY 


\t the outset | want to take the position that it is 
net necessarily the kind of advertising but the timeli- 
ness of the publicity which commercial gas companies 
most need at the present. 

{here are so many factors of our business of which 
the average citizen is deplorably uninformed that it 
would be difficult to center upon one as being the 
most important. One department would probably 
say that the matter of the 
handling of the accounts 


By “in time,” | mean before we are forced to ex 
plain; | mean the presenting of the facts in the case 
to the average citizen before we are called upon to 
present such facts. In other words, I would, at all 
times, for the gas company, forestall the thoughts of 
its customers along any of these lines and give them 
the information concerning which they are thinking 
before those thoughts have sufficiently crystallized to 
produce a disturbed con- 
dition of mind, the aggre- 





may be the most impor- 
tant coupling therewith 
the teaching of the con- 
sumer to intelligently 
read his meter and from it 
to compute the amount 
that his gas bill is going 
to be 

Another department 
would probably stress the 
quality of the production 
as delivered, dealing spe- ]] 
cifically with the heating 


It is a good idea that Mr. Car- 
raway advances, 
the other fellow to it.’’ 
would go further and say that the 


| gate of which is antipathy 
lf to and enmity for the 
company. 

Recently in sitting on a 
committee dealing with 
an industry as_ widely- 
flung as that of the man- 
ufacture and distribution 
of gas, I heard read a let- 
ter from the executive of 
a company in which he 
said that his company was 


that of ‘‘beating 
But we 


P ao =" : doing no more advertis- 
value, pointing out the form the message takes is also of ing; that the reason for 
economical feature of the : ’ this was that during the 
use of commercial gas tremendous importance. Tell your past twelve months he 
over the use of coal or had, on two occasions, 


wood at a given price. 
Likewise, the matter of 
pressure and the method 
of obtaining and main- 
taining that pressure is 
the subject which should 
be given serious and care- _—_—__— —— 








story first, by all means, but be sure 
| that it is properly told.—Editor 


a whole half page of ad- 
vertising space in his lo 
cal newspaper and _ that 
they had gotten no results 
therefrom, it appearing 
that these two half pages 








ful consideration. 

On the other hand, the 
financial end, i. e. that dealing with rates whereby a 
reasonable return may be earned on the capital in- 
vested, is another matter which to the minds of many 
of us constitutes one of the most important if not the 
primary necessity for advertising under present 
conditions. 

These features are only a few of the numberless 
which should be intelligently presented to the public 
at large in order that our business may be, to a cer- 
tain extent, understood by them ; their needs properly 
supplied and a living wage secured for capital neces- 
sary to make extensions and improvements to keep 
step with the progress of the times. 


Timeliness the Feature 


But, in my judgment, the selection of any of these 
as the most important, to the detriment of any other 
of these, or the forcing of any of them to a secondary 
place in our advertising scheme would be a serious 
mistake. The question which presents itself most 
forcefully to my mind is that of presenting any or all 
of these matters to the public in time. 

*Paper read at joint meeting of New Jersey and 

ennsylvania Gas Associations. 


———— was the only 


space used 

during that twelve 

months. Another execu- 
tive was calling for an experienced and capable ad 
vertising man to present to his people the facts in the 
case when the citizenship of his communities was on 
the neck of his company, protesting most vigorously 
against a policy which was absolutely necessary for 
the continued existence of that company. 


Where the Error Occurred 


In the first instance, the executive was manifestly 
in error by reason of the fact that he expected the 
occasional advertising to give to his people the 
thought which had taken him months and possibly 
years to develop in his own mind. That executive 
has not yet learned that to obtain and maintain an 
intelligent thought in the mind of our customers. it is 
necessary to continually present to them, through 
advertising of some sort, preferably the daily news 
papers, such facts as are developing with the prog 
ress of business. 

In the second case, it is eminently proper for this 
executive, being in trouble, to call for the services of 
a thoroughly capable advertising or publicity man to 
reduce, as far as he may be able, the antipathy and 
entnity existing, but the best results cannot obtain 

(Continued on page 363.) 
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Launches Campaign of Education 


Indiana Public Utility Association in Progressive Move 


[he Indiana Public Utility Association has just 
launched a campaign of education of the public in 
Indiana to utility’s needs that is the most compre- 
hensive ever attempted. 
tent 


It is modeled to some ex- 
on a similar plan, which is beginning to operate 
in Iilinois and 1s a part of the general nation-wide “tell 
the public” campaign, which seems to be spreading 
like wildfire, according to reports from many States 
reaching John C. Mellett 
head of the committee on 


’ 


rial, had been received from the various librarians ad- 
dressed and a 45 per cent response had been forth- 
coming from the principals of the commissioned high 
schools. 

The first bulletin from the Indiana group, while 
dealing in some measure with utilities in Indiana, be- 
gins its discussion of the general problem, by 
cussion of utility problems in the whole country, 

linking the welfare of the 


a dls- 





information of the Indi- 
ana Association. The In- 
diana program is to in- 
clude bulletins 
on “Public Welfare and 
Public Utility Service,” 
and the tirst is entitled “A 
Halt-Century Miracle.” 
Chis first bulletin is to 
be placed in Indiana’s 
public libraries and in the 
hands of the teachers and 
principals of Indiana’s 
commissioned high 
schools. It to un- 
derstand that any consid- 
erable such a 
venture will tend to cre- 
ate a continuing, definite 
species of good will for 
the utility business gener 
ally that will bring more 
results in years 
than in the 


series of! 


1S CaSV 


success 1n 


to come 
present mo- 





Indiana certainly is climbing on 
the map. Here is the Public Util- 
ity Association in a most ambitious 
campaign of education. 
as outlined is almost as appealing CI 
as the yarn the young lover tells the 
girl of his heart. 


public resist it, we ask you. 


utility company directly; 
with the public welfare in 
each community. Much 
of the general discussion 
also is being used in sim- 
ilar manner in [Illinois 
That this type of educa 
tional effort in behalf of 
the utilities is spreading 
like wildfire was brought 
out clearly at a 
meeting of utility men, 1n- 
terested in such « 
licago. At that meet- 
ing ten States were repre- 
sented and reports of sim- 
ilar activities were 
from others. Illinois—the 
first State to the 
general plan of education 
—was represented at the 
Chicago meeting, as well 
as Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Ar- 


ra n+ 
IEC Lit 


The story 


forts, at 


’ ‘ 
near 


How 


can the 


begin 


—Fditor 








ment. The Indiana com- 
mittee has sent out a 
questionnaire to 204 public librarians in the State and 
to the principals of 128 commissioned high schools, 
outlining the material that will appear in the bulle- 
tins, and asking each person addressed whether their 
institution will make use of such material, if it is sent 
to them. 

These questionnaires had been in the mails but a 
few days when answers began coming in to show 
that interest of a widespread character is evident 
throughout the State in the utility situation, and that 
such public officials as high-school superintendents 
and librarians are anxious to obtain the latest and 
fullest description of utility problems for dissemina- 
tion to the general public. The questionnaire did not 
go forward to the smaller high schools of the State 
because many of them already have closed for this 
year. If the plan succeeds, however, next year will 
see this educational material in the hands of practi- 
cally all of the school officials in the high schools of 
the State, according to announcement from officers 
of the utility bureau at Indianapolis. Within five 
days after the questionnaires had been sent out in 
Indiana a 50 per cent response, requesting the mate- 


kansas, Iowa. As an ex- 
ample of how rapidly the 
news of such efforts is being disseminated throughout 
the country, through such mediums as the AMERICAN 
GAS JoURNAL, Mr. Mellett, in charge of the Indiana 
bureau, reported recently that in one mail reaching 
his office were two letters inquiring as to the methods 
being used in the “tell the public” campaign in Indi- 
ana. One of the letters was from South Carolina and 
the other from Oregon. 

The letter of inquiry to Indiana high schools, re- 
garding the material in question, very clearly set out 
the values that might come to students everywhere 
from a deeper study of the relationship between util- 
ities and the general public. This letter, from the 
Indiana committee, was as follows: 


The Letter of Inquiry 


“To High School Principals and Teachers of English 
or Civil Government— 

“Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in ‘Memories of One 
Hundred Years’ declared that the cotton gin had 
more to do with the early nineteenth century devel- 
opment of the United States than all the statesmen at 
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Washington. What would he say now, regarding 
the telephone, telegraph, electric light and motor, the 
gas stove and the trolley car? 

“He would undoubtedly say that these modern in- 
ventions have done even more to advance the stand- 
ards of social life than the inventions that he knew in 
his day. Indeed, it is hardly possible to estimate the 
importance of these newer devices made available to 
all the people at small charges, by public utility com- 
panties. The public takes these services for granted 


und as a general thing does not bother to learn the 
story either of the inventions or the public services 


they make possible. 
“This story is one that may very 


well come up in 
physics, domestic science, geography, 


economics, civil 


government, English composition and _ sociology 
When it comes up, the facts are not always at hand. 


We have prepared informational matter with regard 
to electricity telephoning and electric traction. 
This material is historical, statistical, industrial and 
economic, as well as scientific. It is up to date 
interesting and dependable 


- 
» Sas, 


“If you can use any of this material, which the pub- 
lic library and perhaps your school library does not 


have available, in your composition, debating or other 


classes, we shall be glad to supply it to you free of 
charge. Your name on the enclosed post card, mailed 


to us, will bring - “1 
and interesting 
fessors in co 


imen copies of some 
clets, 


very sound 
prepared by university pro- 
Seacation with practical eng 

“Very truly yours, 
“INDIANA Pustic UTILITY 


be 0 


ineers. 
ASSOCIATION.” 


The first bulletin, which is now on the 
tribution to those asking for it in Indiana, carries, un- 
der the title “A Half-Century Miracle,” the subtitle 
“How the Discoveries of Yesterday Have Become the 
Necessities of To-day and Are the Foundation of 


press for dis- 


Great Industries That Are Interwoven with the Ev- 
ery-Day Facts of Daily Life.” It is set out on the 
cover sheet of the bulletin that it is “for 


use of de- 
bating clubs, oral English and current topics classes.” 
It gives material discussion of the 


national gas 
problem. The bulletin, in part, 


follows: 
A Half-Century Miracle 


You press a button and bright light instantane- 
ously floods the house. Did you ever stop to think 
what is back of that button? 

You pick up a telephone receiver and San Fran- 
cisco and New York immediately answer your call. 
Did you ever stop to think that some of the parts of 
the instrument you are using come from South Amer- 
ica, the copper from northern Michigan, Utah, or per- 
haps Arizona, and that a veritable army of people are 
on the job to help you make the call? 

You turn a lever and your gas is ready to cook the 
evening meal, heat the house and furnish light. Did 
you ever stop to think that the source of that light 
may have been in the coal fields of Pennsylvania 
West Virginia and Kentucky and the oil fields of 
Oklahoma? 

You board a street car and some invisible power 
moves it and you reach your destination. 

You want to converse with London or Shanghai, 
China, and through the air without the aid of a wire, 

or through cables under the oceari goes your message 
to points thousands of miles away. 


A switch is pushed and great engines, having the 
force of thousands of horse-power start a mill in mo- 
tion employing thousands of men. Did you ever 
woe the power behind that switch back to Niagara 

Falls, the Keokuk Dam, the Cascade Mountains, the 
coal mines where nature has stored up millions of 
horse-power of energy, or to the brains of the inven 
tive geniuses who furnished the keys that unlocked 
this treasure? 

Why, it was only forty-four years ago, to be exact, 
that a man rushed pell-mell from a basement in Bos 
ton up three flights of stairs, 
citement “I can hear you.” This man’s name was 
\Watson. No wonder he was excited. For many 
weary weeks and months he had been an assistant in 
the experiments of Professor Alexander Graham Bell 

On this day, through a new ument, Mr. Bell, 
had called to Mr. Watson, in the basement 
“Mr. Watson, here! I want you.” And how 
\Watson dic he telephone had been born. 

Since the telephone been commercially 
practicable. The succeeding years have brought the 
development that has put it into almost universal use 
in the United States as a necessity in social and busi- 
ness life, particularly business; 75 per cent of the 
total use of the tele; is for business purposes 

About the time, the electric light and moto: 
aby me street car became usable public 

s, Edison, Brush, Sprague and others made 
commercially and industrially practicable; 
tric light for home, office, factory and street lig 
the electric motor for every power purpose, from 
running a sewing machine or a farm grindstone to 
hauling railroad trains, driving steamships and turn 
ing all the wheels of manufacturing plants; the elec- 
tric street car that has solved the problem of city 
transportation and has made the large city as healthy 
as the open country by abolishing congested slums 

Gas, as a public utility, 


and cried with great ex- 


instr 
upstairs, 
come 
1 come! 


1886 has 


1 

y™hone 
Same 
servants: 
the m 
the elec- 
hting 


is somewhat older in years 
It was first publicly demonstrated in this country at 
Baltimore in 1816. But the Wels! ach discoverie s 
which made gas the efficient lighting agent of to-day, 
did not come until 1885, and general use of gas, as a 
fuel in the home and in industrv, came still later. 
Now, think a moment. Suppose by some kind of 
magic, telephones, street cars, electric lights, gas—all 
could be made, suddenly, to vanish. How would we 
feel? What would we do? How could we get along? 
To us of this day these utilities are necéssities. It 
is hard to realize how people lived without them only 
forty odd years ago. They are at our command so 
easily and so cheaply that we accept and use them 
as a matter of course—the commonplace things of 
daily life—without a thought of how they got here. 
Yet they have not simply “happened” or, like Topsy, 
“just growed.” The story of their beginnings, their 
growth and their place in the social, industrial and 
economic fabric of the nation (which will be dis- 
cussed in other bulletins of this series) is romance 
made reality. It is the romance of everyday life, by 
the realization of which we get to know and under- 
stand and appreciate better the times we live in. 


Imposing Physical Facts 


To state the merely physical facts of these public 
utility services is to stagger the imagination. Words 
and figures that express the material and money and 

(Continued on page 364.) 
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News OF THE GAS INDUSTRY 


Municipal Ownership 


Advocates of municipal ownership advance many 
naive arguments to support their claims of attaining 
Utopia by means of their scheme, but none has been 
quite so baseless as are those which are torn to 
shreds by the facts advanced by Mr. Frentz, a Wis- 
consin banker, in an article published in another 
part of the JourNAL. Mr. Frentz, who, we are told, 
is not interested in any way in public utilities, surely 
grasps the fundamentals of the case against munici- 
pal ownership and, with his trained mind, shows up 
the many fallacies. 

The arguments that Mr. Frentz advances are un- 
answerable from any standpoint; but probably, as is 
the case in most controversies of this kind, the M. O. 
advocates will attempt to becloud the issue and will 
pass over the facts in a most airy manner. 

But the most interesting fact of all is that the 
people are so thoroughly aroused to the evils of 
municipal ownership that they are discussing it and 
throwing it ovér as impractical. The JouRNAL stands 
for the best in the gas field, and if it could be proved 
that municipal ownership were the best then the 
JourNAL would be most ardent in its support of this 
plan. But municipal ownership is not for the best 
of the consumers. Municipal ownership will not 
work, but it will develop into a disaster for any 
community that takes it up, and the people of the 
United States are learning this. 

Let those who are in favor of M. O. answer the 
arguments advanced by Mr. Frentz and we will 
gladly open the columns of the JouRNAL to their side 
of the question, provided only that it is a real answer 
that is given and not a lot of generalities such as are 
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usually advanced. Perhaps such an answer would 
be the basis for a change in attitude on the part of 
the JouRNAI want 


But we facts before we will be 


convinced. 





Keeping Gas on the Town 

In another part of the Journal is printed a descrip- 
tion of what happened in La Crosse, Wis., when the 
gas was turned off for fifteen hours. We hope that 
all of our readers will peruse this article carefully, 
and then use it as a basis for a publicity campaign. 
Its good reading will interest gas consumers every- 
where, for it tells without any exaggeration just 
Furthermore, it was written by 
someone who was not particularly interested in his 
subject except that it made a good story, and, as he 
was a newspaperman, he had no other axe to grind 

The sacrifices and the tremendous efforts that are 
made to have a continuous supply of gas are not 
generally known by the public; but they well might 
be, for it is the backbone of the industry. When the 
public realizes that it is only by the strength of arm 
and the sweat of the brow that the service is made 
continuous, then some of our troubles will be re- 
moved and we will begin to come into our own. But 
there is no way in which they can know these things 
unless we tell them. Many people are of the im- 
pression that gas is anything but the result of real 
labor and planning not only on the part of the la- 
borer but also on the part of the executive head of 
the company. They have no idea of the problems 
that daily are confronted and overcome. But it is 
up to us to tell them, and here is a splendid way: 
Just spread this story from our columns around. We 
are sure it will be worth the effort you made in the 
results that are produced in creating a better under- 
standing of your problems. 

It is bound to attract attention, and that is what 
you are seeking. But, above all, be sure to read the 
article in question yourself. 


what happens. 





The New York State P. S. Commission 

Broad powers, indeed, have been given to the 
Public Service Commission of New York which was 
recently appqinted by Governor Miller, and the en- 
tire public utility world will watch with great in- 
terest just how these powers are administered. Here 
is an opportunity for a commission to display an 
attitude of real justice for all, unhampered by po- 
litical considerations. The chairman of the com- 
mission need not bow to the edict of political bosses 
nor to the howls of the self-seekers, but, on the con- 
trary, can render justice to both utility and cus- 
tomer. 
the 
j ersonnel of the commission until it has begun func- 


The Journat will withhold its comment on 


tioning. We will admit, however, that we were 
somewhat disappointed by the men who were ap- 
pointed to this important body. We hope they will 
measure up to the needs of the positions of respon- 
sibility which they fill, and the public will watch 
carefully also to see that these men eliminate poli- 
tics from all rulings. 

The Public Service Commission has been estab- 
lished on a plane with the Supreme Court of New 
York State, whose decisions are supposed not to 
consider anything save justice. the first 
time that such a thing has happened in the Empire 
State, and it certainly is a move in the right direc- 
tion. 

For the gas industry we ask only simple justice 
at the hands of these gentlemen. Give us only what 
is our due, and nothing more. We want no favors 
at the hands of the commission, but only what is 
fair. We know that the people of New York State 
want only what is right. That is the reason that the 
changes have been made in the Public Service law 
which have resulted in the appointment of this com- 
mission. 

Throughout the entire United States this radical 
departure on the part of New York will be watched 
eagerly by the people; and if it works out as has 


This is 


been planned, then we can look for similar steps to 
be taken in other sections. 





When the Gas Goes Off the Town 


(Continued from page 357.) 


to extinguish the burner and found it out, she might 
have thought she had turned it out, left the burner open 
and then after we retired, the gas would have come back 
in the pipes and we probably would have been asphyxi- 
ated.” 

‘I also was reminded of a time,’ continued Mr. 
Felton, ‘when a simialr situation occurred in a near-by 
city. The gas was accidentally shut off at the gas plant. 
It was almost immediately turned on again. 
it had been turned off long enough for the pressure to 
diminish. The next morning a man was found dead in 
bed in a hotel. 


in his room burning. 


However, 


He had gone to sleep with the gas jet 
The pressure died down, the light 
went out, the pressure was resumed again but the gas 
jet didn’t light. Instead the room was filfed with gas.’ 

‘At least one instance is reported where the men who 
turned off the meters in the early morning hours met 
with a warm reception. When the gas company em 
plovee called at a house near Fourteenth and Redfield 
Streets and pounded on the door, his summons was an 
swered by a stout woman in night attire. She appeared 
at the door holding a lighted lamp in front of her. Be 
hind her was her husband, a rather small man—and he 
was armed with a gun. It took considerable explana- 
tion to convince the couple that the gas man’s call was 
entirely honest of purpose and intention.” 
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Answering Municipal Ownership 
(Continued from page 355.) 

the city have to pay for this plant? Unless this inven 
tory can be shown to be too high we will have to pay 
mighty near that price! Well let’s be liberai and throw 
oft a half a million dollars, we will say $2,500,000. Now 
if the city pays $2,500,000, it must bond for $2,500,000! 
Now comes a highly important question! 
ot interest can these bonds be floated? They will not 
be city of Oshkosh bonds, the city is bonded so high now 


At what rate 


it could not issue enough bonds to pay for the plants, 
but they will be bonds upon these plants only. What 
interest do some of the large bond issues net the inves- 
tors now ¢ 


CE oe I a oo cos a Med rere wee 6.04 

Pennsylvania R. R. bonds........ 6.70 $950,000,000 
Chicago & N. W. R. R. bonds..... 6.95 150,000,000 
Asmour & Co. B0MGS . «4... 6ce sc 7.45 300,000,000 
ee 7.50 300,000,000 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. bonds...... 9.10 130,000,000 


“That makes an average rate of these bonds of 7.29 
per cent. Now compare the bonds of the Oshkosh Gas 
Light Company, a $3,000,000 concern, with the bonds 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a $950,000,000 corpora- 
tion! Note that the Pennsylvania bonds net the investor 
6.70 per cent. 

“Even compare them with a small concern like Ar- 
mour & Co., and particularly notice that Armour’s 
bonds net 7.45 per cent. Would you say that the bonds 
of the Oshkosh Gas Light Company could possibly be 
sold at a better rate than Armour’s bonds? Well! Let’s 
be liberal again! Let’s make the rate 7 per cent. Now 
$2,500,000 of bonds at 7 per cent makes an annual inter- 
est charge of $175,000 does it not? 


Actual Deficit Shown 


“Now let us go back to the balance sheet once more. 
What do we find? Interest charges of $80,000! What 
effect will interest charges of $175,000 have on this bal- 
ance sheet’ Let’s see! With interest charges of only 
$80,060, and $15,000 of possible savings added thereto 
there was a possible earning of $21.000 per annum, 
with $95,000 additional interest charges, that would 
make the alarming deficit per annum of $74,000! I 
wil] say there will be no income tax to pay! 

“With this balance sheet to present as a basis for a 
bond issue of $2,500,000 or more, there is not a repu- 
table bond house in America that will buy the bonds not 
only not at 7 per cent but not at any other per cent. 
No bond buyer will look at a bond when the statement 
will not show earnings at the very least of two times 
the interest charges, and a careful bond buyer, will de- 
mand at least three times the interest charges. Who 
will buy a bond where the statement will show a deficit 
of $74,000? I cannot say. 

“Now remember on top of all this you have a steam 
electric light plant built at a time when labor, material, 
machinery and everything was at the very top notch, 
and, in my opinion, if the voters decide to buy this plant 
they are surely going to buy something.” 





Telling Our Story First 


(Continued from page 357.) 


when the company is on the defensive and in the 
attitude of explaining or making apologies. 


“Planting” the Idea First 


But, when the company goes to the public at large, 
from time to time, on all of these matters affecting 
the operation of its property, for instance, in the mat- 
ters of rates, when the time comes when it is neces- 
sary to ask for and put into operation an increased 
rate, the public unconsciously has absorbed, through 
possibly a long period of time, all the facts which 
constitute this situation and are able to intelligently 
make up its mind concerning the reasonableness of 
the request of the company which, if our case has 
been properly presented, will be favorable to us. 
Therefore, I say to you gentlemen, that it is not the 
question of what is the most important matter to 
bring to the attention of our public at this time but 
the most important factor to my mind is the present- 
ing of the facts in the case to the public before there is 
a demand on the part of the public for these facts, in 
which instance we are supported by the psychology 
that we are giving our public the real inwardness of 
the operation of our business for their information 
without having it coupled with the request for either 
additional pay for the service we are rendering them 
or for such other benefit or advantage for which we 
may be asking. 

Sixteen years ago, early in my experience with 
public utility companies, | had impressed upon me 
the necessity for telling the public, but telling it first 
and if I were allowed to dictate a motto for the ad- 
vertising, publicity or public relations departments of 
the companies represented in these two organiza- 
tions, here assembled to-day, | would write, “Tell the 
public—but tell it first.” 





Lew Temperature Carbonization of Coal 
(Continued from page 354.) 


tirely unfit for use as a domestic fuel. It is then taken 
to the briquetting plant, molded with tar into bri- 
quets, and subjected to a further distillation at the 
ordinary by-product coke oven temperature, which 
converts it into an admirable, smokeless, domestic 
fucl, and produces also a considerable amount of the 
usual high temperature by-product (ammonia. and 
the aromatic hydrocarbons, etc.). Tests that have 
been made with this carbocoal, as coke, as a locomo- 
tive fuel, for domestic purposes, etc., have apparently 
been entirely satisfactory. What its fost of produc- 
tion is, and how it will be able to compete with other 
fuels in normal times, is another matter. 


Future Developments 


This is the only installation of any size using low 
temperature methods on the Continent, and it is more 
or less of a compromise after all What the future 
holds for low temperature work is very difficult to 
predict. During the present business depression, 
when fuel is relatively cheap it is hardly likely that 
much progress will be made on the commercial side, 
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though considerable small scale experimenting is go- 
ing on here and in Europe. Since the paraffin hydro- 

carbons (gasoline, ete. ) may be made by low temper- 
ature methods from coal, a permanent sc: arcity of 
gasoline would favor their development, while ex- 
tensive discoveries of new oil fields would naturally 
retard it. Since many coals can be turned into good 
domestic fuel by the carbocoal system, which cannot 
be coked, and since the idea seems to be steadily 
growing that the use of raw coal for domestic pur- 
poses is more or less of a crime, there is not, I think, 
much doubt of the future use of these low tempera- 
ture methods in some form or other. Certainly, how- 
ever, finality has by no means been reached so far, 
and it will be many years before a well recognized 
practice like that ot high temperature coking will be 
established. 


Oil Shale 


The present status of low temperature carboniza- 
tion does not provide a very hopeful outlook for oi! 
shale development. Oil shale distillation as at pres- 
«nt proposed is carried on at much the same tempera- 
ture as the processes we are discussing, and produces 
much the same products, with the single exception 
that the solid residue in the low temperature distilla 
tion of coal is in some cases at least a very valuable 
smokeless fuel, while the same residue in oil shale 
work is a nuisance, and its removal quite expensive. 
Without desiring to discourage the valuable pioneer 
work now going on in oil shale treatment the writer 
would venture to point out that the same amount of 
time and money spent on low temperature carbon- 
ization of coal would probably yield more valuable 
and quicker results. 

A few references to important papers and books 
follow: 


Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Kenntniss der 
Kohle Bd. 1, 2, 3 (Gebr. Borntrager, Berlin W. 

Gluud. Tieftemperaturverkokung der Kohle (Wil 
helm Knapp, Halle). 

Coal and Coke, by E. W. Wagner, page 355. 

Coal Age, August, 1920 (two articles). 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, vol. 23, 
page 499. 

otal and Metallurgical Engineering, vol. 
pave 326. 





To Investigate Quality of Gas 

Jersey City, N. J—On demands of Director of 
Revenue and Finance James F. Gannon, Jr., of Jer- 
sey City, the Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
has agreed to make an immediate investigation into 
the alleged poor quality of gas furnished the people 
of Jersey City by the Public Service Gas Company, 
and in a letter forwarded to Commissioner Gannon, 
secretary A. N. Barber of the Public Utility Board 
requests that all complaints received by Mr. Gannon 
from residents of Jersey City relative to the poor 
quality of gas furnished and also alleged ov ercharg- 
ing be forwarded to the board at once. Secretary 
Barber’s letter reads: 


“IT am instructed by the board to acknowledge re- 


ceipt of your letter of the 11th inst. complaining of 
the quality of the gas supplied by the Public Service 
Gas Company, and also to the effect that during the 
past year the company’s charges have increased from 
100 to 200 per cent. It is the duty of the company 
to afford adequate service and your complaint as to 
the quality of gas supplied in Jersey City will be i 
vestigated. 

‘There has been no increase in the price per thou- 
sand cubic feet charged for gas since August, 1920. 
The increase in the units price for gas made in Au- 
gust, 1920, and prior thereto was not sufficiently 
large to account for such great increases in the 
menthly bills as you refer to; namely, from $5 to $6 
per month to $15 or $16. 

‘The board would suggest that the cases which 
have come to your attention where there have been 
such great increases in the monthly bills be submit- 
ted to it. If you will do this, investigation will be 
made with a view of ascertaining whether there has 
been any error in accounting or defect of service, for 
which the company is responsible, that would cause 
such high bills. 

“As to your request that a man be provided with 
space in the Public Service Gas Company's office 
building by compulsory order, the board knows of no 
authority under the law for the issuance by it of 
such an order.” 

In reply Commissioner Gannon said that he would 
take pleasure in forwarding the complaints that have 
been filed with him and hoped prompt action would 
produce some relief. 

“While I am perfectly willing to have any con- 
sumer of gas file his complaint with me to be tor- 
warded to you, I nevertheless am still of the opinion 
that this duplication of effort could be avoided if the 
board would adopt my suggestion of stationing one 
of its representatives at a complaint bureau in the 
gas company. 

“Concerning such procedure you advise me that 
you know of no authority for the issuance of such an 
order. It seems to me that your board has every au- 
thority to adopt any reasonable regulation, and I fail 
to see where the institution of such a bureau would 
be unreasonable in any respect. Knowing as I do 
that the adoption of this bureau would be a tremen- 
dous public convenience, might I respectfully sug 
gest that your board request the gas company to 
permit you to open this complaint bureau. If such 
request is refused, and your honorable board con- 
tinues to maintain its opinion that it has not the 
power to issue an order, then the governing body of 
Jersey City will furnish your board with quarters in 
a convenient location. 

“My object is to have some specific place where the 
public can go to complain direct to the board having 
authority to receive complaints, and that this be done in 
the interest of public convenience at the earliest possible 
date.” 

Commissioner Gannon said “Any citizen of Jersey 
City can file a gas complaint, either directly with the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners, Trenton, or, if 
they so desire, they can address their letter of complaint 
to me and I will forward it to the board. I trust that 
within a very short while a local complaint bureau will 
he opened in Jersey City under the direction of the 
Utility Board and I am certain that the board will find 
lots of work when they start probing some of the gas 
bills and gas meters in this city.” 
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Launches Campaign of Education 
(Continued from page 360.) 
labor they represent are terms almost beyond human 


grasp. 


Gas 


To-day the annual production of gas in the United 
States is about 800,000,000,000 cu. ft., the gas travel- 
ing through 70,000 miles of mains, serving a popula- 
tion of nearly 55,000,000 people with fuel and light. 

While the use for lighting dates back nearly a 
hundred years, it has been a standard domestic fuel. 
particularly in the cities, for less than forty years. 
Recognition of its importance, as an industrial fuel, 
is of much later date. In fact, gas is only just begin- 
ning to come into its own as an important industrial 
fuel and as an important factor in the conservation of 
natural resources whereby the energy stored in coal 
is more fully utilized by converting it into gas and 


coke instead of straight burning of the coal to pro- 


ice energy. 


Public Service and Public Welfare 


Che lines upon which this country developed dur 
ine the first half century of its national life were 
largely determined by invention of the cotton gin and 
application of stean ‘to rail and water transportation 


and to manufacturing Is it too much to savy that 
what we call public utility services have 


as power- 
fully affected national development during the last 
half century, or that they have enlarged life, increased 
business, multiplied comforts, improved health 
spread happiness and aided efficient living? When 
any one of them ceases to operate normally. the im 


mediate results are inconvenience, personal and con 
munity loss and disaster; life itself is even at stake. 

When street railway transportation was suspended 
by strikes in Boston, Denver and Chicago, merchant 
trade fell off 50 per cent and multitudes of working 
people, besides those on strike, ldst wages because 
they could not get to work on time or at all. In the 
summer of 1919, telephone service in Christian, Shel- 
by and Montgomery Counties, Illinois, was sus- 
pended by a strike of operators. In announcing the 
end of the strike, the Chicago Tribune said that the 
town residents affected had learned “that modern 
life without the telephone, if not impossible, is dis- 
astrous,” and the Tribune then recorded six disas 
trous incidents of the strike—five deaths and one 
heavy fire loss—which might have been averted ex- 
cept for the telephone strike. 

In view of the intimate relation of these utility ser- 
vices to daily life it is interesting to compare their 
cost to the users with the cost of other necessities and 
to note what a relatively small item this cost is in the 
total living costs of persons and families. 

Food, clothing, shoes, furniture and similar neces- 
sities of life, have increased in cost in the last five 
years from 25 to 110 per cent. The increase in cost 
to the user of these public utility services has aver- 
aged close to 10 per cent. 

A survey of families having incomes averaging 
from $1,000 to $2,000 a year has shown that cost of 
these utility services, now become practically neces- 
sities, absorbs only from 2.6 to 5.26 per cent of the 
family expenditure. 


\s a conclusion for the first bulletin, the Indiana 
committee sets out specific ways in which the bulle 
tin’s material may be used in the schools, for debates, 
etc., as follows: 


How to Use This Bulletin 


Debating—Suggested topics for informal or forma! 
debating: 


1. Resolved, That the telephone is of greater neces 
sity than the electric light. 

2 Resolved, That Thomas A. Edison gave more to 
humanity than Alexander Graham Bell. 

> Resolved, That the railroads of the United 
States should be electrified. 

Rhetoric, Oral English and Current Topics Classes 
—Suggested topics for theme writing; oral Englis! 


and current topics discussions: 


1. To what extent have the electric light, use of 
vas and the telephone been factors in developing our 
community ? 


») 


How long have we had these services? 


Could we get along in this modern age without 


the eletric light, gas, telephone and street car? 

What would happen if we had to go back to tl 
use of kerosene lamps for lighting and horse-draw1 
‘igs for travel? 

$. What would the world be were the use of tel 
phones suddenly to stop, electricity and gas to be 


suddenly shut off and street cars and railroads to 


ase operating and newspapers to stop printing? 





Natural Gas Co. Gives Demonstration 


Mansfield, Ohio.—At its local headquarters in th 
May Building the Logan Natural Gas & Fuel Com 
pany, with provisions for sixty guests and abou 

fty persons in attendance, including visiting mayors, 
the Mayor, the City Council of Mansfield and other 
city officials, and a number of visiting newspaper- 
men from cities on the Logan system, and other 
guests, served a very excellent dinner cooked in thi 
company’s office and with such adjustment of burn 
ers that the total amount of gas used in preparing the 
meal was 156 cu. ft., or a little less than 7 cents’ ex 
pense for fuel—a practical demonstration that with 
even as low a gas pressure as one-half ounce satis 
factory results can be attained with gas fuel. The 
menu included fruit cocktail, celery, olives, salted 
almonds, roast pork and apple sauce, mashed pota- 
toes, brown gravy, creamed sugar corn, creamed cold 
slaw, Parker House rolls, cherry pie, ice cream and 
cigars. 

The food cooked for the meal included 30 pounds 
of pork, 25 pounds of potatoes, eight cans of corn, 
nine pies and 7 gallons of coffee. 

Following the repast there were informal talks 
from the visiting mayors and newspapermen, as also 
from a number of local officials, on the subject of 
gas conservation, the consensus of opinion being that 
the way to conserve is to conserve, and that the most 
effective way of doing that is to get the greatest 
amount of efficiency out of gas by using the most of 
it without the waste that has hitherto been incurred 
by carelessness as to proper burners, piping and all 
appliances used in gas consumption—and that higher 
price of gas will cause attention to be paid to these 
matters. 
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Public Utilities Securities 


Report 


Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


—Market— 
Apr. 21,1921 
Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co....... Five Year 6s....... May 1, 1925 88 89 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........ First Consol. 5s.... May 1, 1945 77 78 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co....... PIO GOiuivcticwes ss Ja 1, 1972 8 5 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. 
Co. of Baltimore........ First Ref. 74s..... Dec. 1, 1945 98 9 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co.. General 4%s....... Feb. 14, 1935 75 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...Sec. Conv. 7s...... Feb. 1, 1925 101 101 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York... One Year Sec. 8s... Dec. 1, 1921 974 100% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co...... First Consol. 5s.... Jan 1, 1948 0 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co.......... Gen. (now ist) 5s..May 1, 1949 80 82 
Detroit City Gas Ce. ccccsccsacs ee eee Jar 1, 1923 91 9 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 
eee Pee Oh ee ewes Jan 1, 1928 93 ) 
Hudson County Gas Co......... PEt Bhi cecaceivssn eee 1.300 74 77 
Laclede Gas Light Co. ..<ccccees Ref. & Ext. 5s...... Apr. 1, 1934 73 75 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co....... First & Ref. 7s..... Jun 1, 1923 94 951% 
Bercmeen Liwet CO, ssscniconte ve First & Ref. 5s..... Mar. 1, 1946 70 75 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........ PEE, Wiss cccncs cc teay 1, 30 80 82 
Pacifie Gas & Elec. Co......cvee Gen. & Ref. 5s..... Jan 1, 1942 76 77 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.......00. Col. Tr. Conv. 7s... May 1, 1925 96 97 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co.....ccccs First & Ref. 7s..... Dec. 1, 1940 98 99 
Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp. ......> Unif. & Ref. 5s..... Nov." 1, 1937 85 86 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... Refunding 5s.......Sept. 1, 1947 70% «72 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co... First 5s............ July 1, 1937 72 75 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........ First & Ref. 5s.....Jan. 1, 1940 75 77 
Seattle Lighting Co..........0.. Refunding 5s....... Oct. 1, 1949 65 67 
Southern California Gas Co...... PIE: BhicicaccccscerdtO®. 11,3000 8514 87% 
United Gas Improvement Co....Two Year 8s....... Feb. 1, 1923 99 9914 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........ Ref. & Ext. 5s..... July 1, 1957 75 78 
Washington Gas Light Co....... General 5s ......... Nov. 1, 1960 77% 79 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
OE CROONER. 5. cncdeness First & Ref. 5s..... June 1, 1941 74 1614 








Kern County Gas Company 


Reports 

Taft, Cal—The West Side Nat- 
ural Gas Company operating in Taft, 
Maricopa, Fellows, Kern County, re- 
ports to the Railroad Commission 
for the year 1920 that its operating 
revenue was $92,925.84; operating 
expenses $70,259.53 giving a net op- 
erating revenue of $22,666.31. In- 
terest, rent and other deductions to- 
taled $879.49. The net corporate 
income for the year was $21,786.82. 
The surplus at the beginning of the 
year amounted to $2,622.31. Mis- 
cellaneous additions to surplus for 


1920 amounted to $255.16 and mis- 
cellaneous deductions were $2,503.28 
The company declared dividends of 
$15,000 during the year, leaving an 
accumulated surplus at the end of 
the year of $7,161.01. 





Gas Company Elects 


The officers of the Utica Gas & 
Electric Company and for its sub- 
sidiary companies, the Central 
New York Power Company. Glens 
Falls Gas & Electric Company, 
Consolidated Light & Power Com- 
pany of Whitehall and the Electric 
Light & Fuel Company of Sandy 


Hill and Fort Edward. elected at 
the annual election at the office of 
the company April 4 are: 

F. M. Tait, president and genera! 
manager; M. J. Brayton, ice-presi- 
dent and secretary; George H. 
Stock, treasurer: William J}. Mc- 
Sorlev, auditor, and F. B. Steele 
vice president and 
ager. 

Complicated Financing 
The Wall Street Journal, in its is 
sue of April 18, had the following 
to say: 


1° 


~ One of the chief problems ot 


public utilities at the present time is 


’ + ’ 1 rly .T 
financing extensions supply new 


sections. (sas al d elec tricitv h ive 
become so closely associated with 
dailv existence that thev have long 
since passed from the luxury class 
to that of convenience and are now 


a necessity. 


“Owners of new! constructed 
homes have been pleading with pub- 
lic utility companies for service, but 
owing to existing financial conditions 
these concerns have found their 
hands tied. An official of one of the 
larger companies, who has given par 
ticular attention and thought to this 
condition, has worked out a plan by 
which he hopes to overcome this dif- 
ficulty—one that he believes will 
work both ways and to the advantage 
of both parties concerned. 

“He proposes to levy cost of in- 
stallation of mains and conduits pro 
rata on the house owners benefited. 
Then supply them without charge 
sufficient gas or current to reimburse 
them for these experiditures.” 


Church Buys Utility Stock 


Stating that the utility company 
was deserving of the support of the 
church he represented, the treasurer 
of a Louisville congregation sent in 
a check of $600 to the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company to purchase its 
preferred stock. “From now on we 
are with you ‘sink or swim,’” the 
church treasurer informed the com- 





pany. 
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Plumber Arrested on Gas 
Company Complaint 


Long Beach, Cal. — Charged 
with defrauding the Southern 


Counties Gas Company of this city. 
by installing “by-passes” in several 
gas lines in private homes in this 
city, Charles E. Lucia, a plumber 
of 1074 Dawson Avenue, was ar- 
rested recently and taken before 
Justice Stephen H. Underwood for 
arraignment. 

Some of the by-passes found by 
the company during its check of 
local lines gave evidence of having 
been in place for several years. 

Not only are they means of 
fraud, according to gas concern 
officials, but they are also danger- 
ous, as they may not stand the 
pressure exerted to provide a prop 
er gas supply. Lucia, one of the 
proprietors of the L. & L. Plumb- 
ing Shop, at 715 East First Street, 
is said to have installed a by-pass 
in his own home. 





Officers Re-elected 

The Stacey Manufacturing Com 
pany stockholders at their annual 
meeting, held April 12, re-elected the 
following officers to serve for the 
ensuing year: J. Frank Stacey, pres 
ident and general manager; T. C. 
Ranshow, vice-president, and Will 
iam F. Dunker, secretary and treas 
urer. 


To Discuss Oil Resources of 
World 

Washington, D, C.—At the ninth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to 
be held at Atlantic City April 27 to 
29 the question of “Our Govern- 
ment’s Relation to Domestic and 
Foreign Oil Resources” will be gone 
into by leading business men from 
all over the country. This subject 
will come up for discussion before 
the group meeting of the chamber’s 
department of natural resources pro 
duction. 

“The importance of this subject,” 
says this department, “rests on the 
fact that certain foreign fields are 








closed to American exploitation. Our 
exclusion from those fields is viewed 
with concern by American business 
men since our own oil fields tend to 
exhaustion. This discussion will 
bring out some interesting arguments 
on the international oil situation. 

Other subjects which will receive 
the attention of this group meeting 
are: “The Government’s Relation 
to Our Coal Resources” and “The 
Government’s Relation to Our For- 
est Resources.” 


Increase Denied 
Detroit, Mich.—The council has 
denied the petition of the Detroit 
City Gas Company for an increase 
in rates that would make the mini- 
mum price for residence consumers 
$1.07 a thousand cubic feet. The 
present rate is 85 cents. 
DeLong Weds 
President James C. DeLong, of 
the Syracuse Lighting Company, 
formerly of Utica, and for many 
years interested in the United Gas 
& Improvement 
married on March 31, to Mrs. L. 
Patton Rupp, daughter of R. J. 
Patton, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
bride is prominent socially in Cin- 
cinnati. 


Company, was 


Many to Tue Boat Trip 


\lready indications point to a 


big crowd ot 


enthusiastic gasmen 
taking advantage of the boat trip, 
loronto to Montreal, via Lake On 
tario, Thousand Islands and 
ids of St. Lawrence, during con 
vention week, Aug. 22 to 27. Many 
friends of the 
nified intention 
ture. 


Rap 


A 


association have sig- 


1 of taking in this fea 


Rotary Club Visits Gas Plant 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rotaries know “all 


Minneapx lis 
about” the man- 
ufacture of artificial gas. As guests 
of the Minneapolis Gas Light Com- 
’, 150 Rotarians inspected the big 

\pril 8 where 95,000 consum 
ers in the city are supplied daily. 
They plumbed the dismal depths, 


—*§ === 





they visited the stokers’ rooms, they 
sweltered in the big furnace rooms 
where huge blowers shot forth a 
blue streak of flame, and they trem 
bled in awe at the roar of the gi 
gantic turbine engine. But through 
it all every man displayed an unusual 
interest and curiosity. 

A rather debonair crowd rushed 
the cook tent for lunch at 12.30 
o'clock. A. H. Rand, general man 
ager of the gas company, and host 
for the occasion, told how the in 
dustry had advanced. After a jour 
ney through the furnace rooms, the 
party looked like a crew of bitumi- 
nous coal miners just out of the 
mine. 

The party visited the works from 
the Mississippi River to the topmost 
trestle where the coke is dumped into 
huge bins for use in the water gas 
developing plant. Gas manufactur- 
ing and the processes whereby coal 
tar, ammonia, hydrogen sulphide and 
other by-products are developed, was 
explained. 

The system whereby gas is scrub- 
bed with water before it gets to the 
kitchen range, whereby the by-prod 
ucts are saved and whereby the nec- 
essary pressure and distribution is 
given were carefully explained. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Rand, Minneapolis 
has one of the lowest gas rates of the 
forty-five cities in her class and the 


quality of gas manufactured here 
has more heat units per: thousand 


cubic feet than elsewhere. 
City Short of Gas 
New La.—Back pres 


sure at the gas plant of the New 
Orleans Railway & Light 


Orleans, 


Com- 


pany April 4 forced gas into con 
tact with a blast flame, wrecked 
four out of five turbine blowers, 
and left New Orleans with only 


one day’s supply of gas. 

Company officials were doubtful 
as to whether the damage can be 
repaired in time to supply even a 
small amount of gas to the city 
when the reserve supply gives out. 
Two men were slightly injured and 
considerable damage was done to 
surrounding property. 
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Allowed Rate Increase 

New York, N. Y.—Six gas com- 
panies in the metropolitan district 
are authorized to charge at the rate 
of $1.20 a thousand feet after April 
15, by a decision filed in the Federal 
district court April 13 by Judges 
Ward, Hough and Mayer. 

The companies affected are the 
New York Mutual Gas Light Com- 
pany, Standard Gas Light Company, 
New Amsterdam Gas Light Com 
pany, Richmond Hill Gas Light 
Company, Jamaica Gas Light Com- 
pany and Woodhaven Gas Light 
Company. 

Three of the companies are sub- 
sidiaries of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, and three are subsidiaries 
of the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany. 

The Northern Union and Central 
Union companies were not included 
in the order because their suits will 
pass to final decree in a few days. 

The opinion says: 

“The present motions are for per- 
mission to charge and collect from 
private consumers of gas a higher 
price than $1.10 per 1,000 cu. ft. 

“Orders are entered herewith in 
all the cases except that of the Cen- 
tral Union and North Union, modi- 
fying the orders of Nov. 26, 1920, 
so as to permit the charging and col- 
lecting from private consumers of 
gas after April 15, 1921, a price not 
exceeding $1.20 per 1,000 cu. ft.” 


Zeek Resigns from Fulton 
County Gas & Electric 
Company 
Raymond N. Zeek, who is em 
ployed as engineer by the Fulton 
County Gas & Electric Company, 
has resigned from the services of 
the local company to take up work 
in higher fields. On May 6, he will 
assume charge of the Northern In 
diana Gas & Electric Company, a 
U. G. I. branch of the Michigan 

City district. 

Mr. Zeek has been one of the most 
popular and efficient employees of 
the Fulton County Gas & Electric 
Company, and his resignation is re 
gretted by his coworkers. He has 
been connected with the Fulton 
County company since July, 1916, 
when he succeeded Edward W. Eh- 
mann as chief engineer. During 
Zeek’s stay in Gloversville he has 
been a member of the chamber of 
commerce, and very active in its 
work. 

He will be succeeded in Glovers- 
ville by Edward W. Ehmann, former 


chief engineer of the company, who 
at present occupies a similar posi- 
tidn with the Lafayette, Ind., branch 
of the Northern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Company. 


V. T. Goggin in New Position 

Victor T. Goggin, late New Eng 
land salesmanager of Fred T. Ley 
& Co., Inc., of Springfield, Boston 
and New York, has severed his con 
nection with that concern to asso- 
ciate himself as contracting engineer 
with Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., 
of New York, Chicago, ‘Dallas, 
Youngstown, Los Angeles and Mon- 
treal. Sew 

Pays Dividend 

Norfolk, Va.—Checks aggregating 
$3,400 were mailed April 1 to paid- 
up stockholders of the 8 per cent 
cumulative stock of the City Gas 
Company of Norfolk. This amount 
is the quarterly 2 per cent dividend 
on $170,000 worth of stock owned 
by about 170 Norfolk people. 


Rufus R. Rand Dead 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Rufus_ R. 
Rand, aged 63, vice-president and re 
ceiver of the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company, died April 15 in his home 
here. He had been associated with 
the company since 1877 and was 
prominent in many financial and 
commercial enterprises. He was a 
member of the Minneapolis and 
other clubs and the Chi Phi fra 
ternity. 

Mr. Rand was born in Buffalo, 
came to Minneapolis in 1871 and was 
graduated later from the University 
of Minnesota. Besides his wife he 
is survived by a son, Rufus R. Rand, 
Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. Stephen Burch 
of New York; a brother, Alonzo T. 
Rand of this city, and a sister, Mrs. 
Kate Ogleby of New York. 


Suspends Rate Increase 
Springfield, I1l—The Public Utili 
ties Commission \pril 7 ordered sus 
pended until October 13 the in 
creased gas rates asked by the Can 
ton Gas & Electric Company. 


Asks 15-Cent Increase 

The Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany, which supplies mainly the 
Coney Island section, April 14 asked 
the Public Service Commission for 
authority to increase its rate to con 
sumers to $1.55. The present charge 
is $1.40 per thousand cubic feet of 
gas, as fixed on July 2, 1920, by the 


Commission. 3efore that date the 
rate was $1.15. 


Deputy Commissioner Morgan I. 
Donnelly presided over a hearing 
held on the company’s application. 
Miss Mary Dillon, the general man 
ager, pointed out that the increased 
rate is made necessary by the high 
cost of materials used in the manu 
facture of gas. In addition to this 
she pointed out that the company’s 
trade is largely a summer one, when 
Coney Island’s activities are at the 
highest. In all about 20.000 consum 
ers are supplied. 

Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Hyatt asked Commissioner Donnelly 
to dismiss the application on the 
ground that litigation is still pending 
with respect to the company. The 
motion was taken under advisemen* 
and the hearing closed. 


Philadelphia Company Notes 

A. Hurburt, general manager of 
the Philadelphia Company, has jusi 
returned to Pittsburgh from a trip 
through the Middle West, visiting at 
Kansas City, Mo., where he was for 
merly located as manager and engi 
neer of the Kansas City Gas Com 
pany. 

E. J. Stephany, superintendent of 
sales department of Philadelphia 
Company, Pittsburgh, has returned 
to his office after being confined in 
a hospital for two weeks, undergo- 
ing an operation on his right arm 
Basketball is a popular, but verv 
often rough, game, as Mr. Stephany 
now knows. 


Chas. Slack Has New Job 

\ttica, N. Y.—Charles W. Slack, 
who for the past twenty years has 
been manager of the Attica Natural 
Gas Company, now known as the 
Republic Light, Heat & Power Com 
pany, has relinquished the position 
to take the job of superintendent of 
the Attica water system ‘le hegan 
his new duties on Monday 

Mr. Floyd Straub of Alden has 
succeeded Mr. Slack as foreman for 
the gas company. 


Boyle Assumes New Position 

Cortland, N. Y.—I. I. Boyle, the 
popular superintendent of the New 
York State Gas & Electric Corpo- 
ration, left town April 6 for Glens 
Falls, N. Y., where he will enter 
on his new duties in charge of 
fi)manufacturing of gas for the Ad 
irondack Gas & Eelectric Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Boyle’s friends wish him 
success in his lifelong study and 
regret losing such a prominent cit 
izen. 
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Plans for Convention of the 
Natural Gas Association 


Many and varied are the elements 
which enter into the combination 
that make Cincinnati, Ohio, an ideai 
place for the sixteenth annual con 
vention of the Natural Gas Associa 
tion of America, which will be held 
there from May 16 to May 19. 

[t is probably the most central city 
where natural gas is served. IJt is in 
the midst of the great Appalachian 
natural gas field, and is the second 
largest city in the country being 
served with natural gas. 

Superior transportation facilities 
insure those who attend the conven 
tion no waste time in getting there 
and getting away after the show ‘ts 
over. Inthe matter of entertainment 
Cincinnati offers as much, or per 
haps just a little bit more, than does 
any other city of its size in America 
However, delegates will not neces 
sarily depend on the entertainment 
provided by the city itself, because 
the Natural Gas Supplv Men’s Asso 
ciation has provided a most elaborate 
program for every day of the meet- 
ing, from a carnival of fun on Mon- 
day night to the dinner and banquet 
which will be held Wednesday eve- 
ning. 

The papers to be presented before 
the convention are on very live sub 
jects of vital interest to the men in 
that industry and as natural gas men 
take their conventions very seriously, 
there will be much useful discussion 
and many questions settled at this 
their sixteenth annual meeting. 


Excursions are being arranged 
from New York, Pittsbutgh, San 
Francisco, Fort Worth and _ other 
central points in the natural gas 


fields, and those who are in charge 
of the look for the 
greatest attendance ever recorded. 


arrangements 


The exhibition of gas appliances 
and field equipment at 
of the Natural \ssociations 
have always been notable, but this 


conventions 


Gas 


vear’s show will probably have the 
greatest assembly of 
ever brought. t 
roof. if 


complete in every 


gas equipment 
together under 
will be most elaborate and 
detail. One of 
the most interesting features will be 
a demonstration by the United States 
Bureau of Standards, which will 
show the gas men, to use the Gov 
ernment’s slogan, “How to 
Million Dollars a Dav.” 

Tt will be well worth the trip, if 
only to save that million, or at least 
to learn how it is now being wasted. 


one 


Save a 


P. G. & E. Company Building 
New Gas Holder 


Hayward, Cal.—QOne of the most 
reliable barometers of the growth 
and prosperity of a community is 
the public utility and that San Lean 
dro; Hayward and their environs are 
growing rapidly is evidenced by the 
activities at the local distribution sta 
tion of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company. 

The compressor capacity has re 
cently been doubled and grading is 
now under way for the foundation 
for a new gas holder that will have 
a capacity of nearly ten times that 
of the present holder. The cost of 
these improvements will be well over 
$100,000. This new holder will in 
sure ample supply for this section 
for many years and is a mark of the 
confidence of this big company in 
the continued growth and prosperity 
of this community. 


Convention in Galveston 

Galveston, Texas.—H. C 
of Dallas, secretary of the 
western Electrical and Gas Associa- 
tion, announces that Galveston has 
been selected as the convention city 
of the association this year. 


( “( IOpMe},T, 
South 


Cooper is arranging for the meet 
ing, which will be held here on May 
18, 19, 20 and 21. A number of 
prominent Eastern public utilitv men 
will address the convention. 


Rocky Mount Gas Holder 
Award 
The Stacey Manufacturing Com 
pany, of Cincinnati, was awarded 
contract on April 8 by the Rockv 
Mount Public Works, Rocky Mount 


N. C., for the furnishing and erec 
tion of a three-lift 300,00 cu. ft. ca 
pacity gas holder construction 
Wins Gas Range 
Mrs. L. H. de Vries, of the Santa 
Monica Hotel, won the gas range 


raffled off April 4 in the Southern 


Counties Gas Company at the Bay 
Cities Exposition. Mrs. de Vries’ 
ticket number was 115, which her 


husband had purchased but a few 
before the raffle took place. 

The Southern Counties Gas Com 
pany maintained a large display 
booth during the entire exhibition at 


minutes 


the exposition, showing some fine ex- 
amples of appliances. Although a 
light came up, it failed to 
dampen ardor of those 

hoped to win the Eclipse range. 


shower 


the who 


Companies Consolidate 
Springfield, Tl. 
the Southern Illinois Gas Company 
and the Murphysboro Water Works 
and Electric & Gas Light Company, 
both of Murphysboro was authorized 
by the State Utilities Commission 


Consolidation of 


April 7. The consolidated firm will 
continue to do business under the 
name Southern Illinois Gas Com 
pany. 


The Southern Illinois Gas Com 
pany holds the franchises in 
Williamson, Jackson and Franklin 
Counties and the same interests have 
owned the local water and _ light 
plant. The consolidation is evidently 
largely a business formality. 

The company is authorized to is 
sue capital stock in the sum of 
SR80,000. 


A. L. Linn, Jr., Elected 
Vice-President 

Arthur L. Linn, Jr., for years as 
sociated with the Andrews-Vander 
bilt Syndicate in the development of 
public utilities, has been elected vice 
president of the United Gas & Elec 
tric Corporation. 

Officers Re-elected 

Fort Worth, Texas.—Officers and 
directors of the Fort Worth 
Company were elected at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders and di 
rectors April 12 afternoon All of 
the officers and directors were re- 
elected. 

Following are the officers: M. W 
Bahan, president; ©. K. Shannon. 
vice president and general manager ; 
M. J. Adams, secretary; R. F 
Hardy, treasurer, and R. S. Cheat 
ham, assistant and tress 
urer 

W. T. Wagoner. R. FE. Hardv. M 
W. Bahan, T. F. O’Brien and ©. K 
Shannon were elected directors. An 
nual reports of the 


other matters of interest were dis 


vas 
ve 


(yas 


secretarv 


' 


company ar 


cussed 


To Inspect Gas Plants 
Bridgeton, Conn.—Superintend 
ent Jacob B. Jones, of the Bridge 
ton Gas Light Company’s 
and William W. Messick, engi 


plant, 
of the plant, left recently for Meri 
den, Conn. They are on a tour of 
of gas light plants down East, with 
a view of getting the latest in con 
struction and operation, that any 
desirable improvements may be 
added to the plant here A new 
gas plant has just been established 
at Meriden and it is especially de 
sired to see this. 
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Refuses Rate Increase 

Olympia, Wash—On a _ finding 
that the latest increase of rates asked 
by the Spokane Falls Light 
Company and the Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Company would net the com 
panies 20.4 per cent profit on ap- 
proved valuation of the plant, the de- 
partment of public works has dis- 
allowed the application made by the 
companies and substituted a sched- 
ule of its own. The actual increase 
thus allowed, to date from April 1 
amounts to 22% per cent above rates 
effective prior to April 1 and will 
yield the companies 7! per cent 
profit. The companies had petitioned 
for an increase of approximately 50 
per cent. 

Where the companies claim an in- 
vestment valuation of $4,000,000, 
based on war prices prevailing when 
application for increased rates was 
made in 1920, the department of pub- 
lic works allows a valuation of 
$1,154,077, which includes $9,751 
improvements made by the compa- 
nies between 1917 and 1920. 


Gas 


In response to the companies’ con- 
tention that the rate base valuation 
on. their properties previously made 
should be disregarded and 1920 costs 
accepted the department says: 

“We cannot adopt a theory which 
would require us to inflate or deflate 
a rate base in harmony with fluctuat- 
ing prices. There is ordinarily no 
sounder way of fixing a valuation 
which to base rates than to arrive at 
nearly as possible to the prudent in- 
vestment of the utility in property 
devoted to public use. If an investor 
voluntarily invests his money in a 
million dollar gas plant he ought not 
to expect his patrons to pay a return 
on a four million dollar plant. 

“Economic and financial condi- 
tions which result in abnormally 
high prices might properly be con- 
sidered in fixing a rate of return, but 
not for the purpose of constructing 
a new rate base at every hearing. 
We are aware that a number of 
courts have recently held that the 
rates should be based chiefly upon 
the cost of reproducing the property 
at prices prevailing at the time of the 
hearing. We cannot and will not ac- 
cept this theory unless compelled to 
do so by the courts of this State. 
While the contention of the respond- 
ents companies in this case would 
benefit them at the present time by 
permitting a much larger return, ap- 
plication of the same principle might 
at some future date result in bank 
ruptcy.” 


Increased rates as fixed in the de- 
partment order filed read: 

For all consumption up to and in- 
cluding 300 cu. ft., $1.30; per thou- 
sand feet for the next 27,000 ft., 
$1.60; next 3,000 ft. $1.50 per thou- 
sand feet; next 4,000 ft. $1.40 per 
thousand feet; to 20,000 ft., $1.30 
per thousand feet; to 30,000 ft., 
$1.10 per thousand feet; all over 
60,000 ft., 90 cents per thousand 
feet. If bills are not paid within ten 
days, a 5 per cent penalty is per- 
mitted. An employees’ rate of $1 
per thousand feet is made. 

Rates fixed by the order apply for 
all consumption in any one month 
except that a charge of 85 cents is 
permitted for all gas not exceeding 
300 cu. ft. used in a period of ten 
days or less where service is discon 
uected. 


Discuss Company Ownership 

Detroit, Mich.—An action institut- 
ed in the supreme court by the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company against 
the Detroit Gas Company, the Amer- 
ican Light & Traction Company, Ca 
mille Weidenfeld and Frank Sulli- 
van Smith, an attorney, is most com- 
plicated. It involves the ownership 
of the Detroit Gas Company. 

The question of ownership is not 
raised by the Central Trust Com- 
pany, which sues to recover compen- 
sation as depository, but by the de- 
fendants, who dispute each other’s 
claims to authorized possession of 
the capital stock of the Detroit Gas 
Company. The plaintiff sues to re 
cover compensation at the rate of 
$50 annually as depository of cer- 
tificates. 

Frank Sullivan Smith on April 20, 
1893, deposited with the plaintiff cer- 
tificates representing 20,000 shares 
of the capital stock of the Detroit 
Gas Company, and 50,000 shares of 
the capital stock of the Michigan Gas 
Company. There has been no divi- 
dend declared on the stock, and none 
of the stock of the Detroit Gas Com 
pany, except six shares, have been 
assigned in blank. 

Smith denies the allegations of 
Weldenfeld that the latter is the 
owner of the Detroit Gas Company. 
Weldenfeld claims that as absolute 
owner of the corporation’s stock he 
is entitled to the certificates on de- 
posit. 

Upon Weldenfeld’s demand, the 
plaintiff at the instance of the Amer 
ican Light & Traction Company, 
Smith and the Detroit Gas Company, 
refused to transfer the stock. Smith 
maintains that the stock was acquired 


in full by the American Light & 
Traction Company. 

Smith says that the Michigan Gas 
Company was organized Feb. 6,1889, 
and that the Detroit Gas Company 
subsequently acquired the properties 
and assets of this corporation. 

Fifty thousand shares of the cap- 
ital stock of the Michigan Gas Com 
pany, capitalized at $2,500,000, he al 
leges, were acquired by the Interior 
Construction & Improvement Com 
pany, which was to construct the fa- 
cilities and equipment of the new 
corporation, Weldenfeld being a 
member of the latter corporation. 

Weldenfeld, as agent of the stock- 
holders and officials of the Interior 
Construction & Improvement Com- 
pany, acquired the entire holdings of 
the Michigan Gas Company and exe 
cuted a mortgage of $1,000,000 as 
security to cover the transfer, pos- 
session of the corporation’s stock 
subsequently being assigned to the 
Detroit Gas Company. 

This transfer was later, Smith al 
leges, declared void, and the Interior 
Construction & Improvement Com- 
pany alleged acquisition of the prop- 
erties of the Michigan Gas Company 
and the Detroit Gas Company, which 
it also contended it controlled, was 
never exercised. Smith that 
subsequent to this negotiation the 
properties and assets of the Michigan 
City Gas Company and the Detroit 
Gas Company were acquired abso- 
lutely by the American Light & Trac- 
tion Company and that this corpora- 
tion is the legitimate owner of the 
stock of both corporations. 


says 


To Arbitrate Gas Rate 

The city’s agreemént for arbitra 
tion of the gas rate question was sub- 
mitted to the Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Company April 11 following 
minor changes in the draft as drawn 
by City Attorney Taggart. 

“Undoubtedly we will have to en 
ter into some conferences,” said 
General Manager John T. Young, of 
the company, after its receipt, “be 
fore the agreement is finally adopted 
and arbitration is begun.” 

When shown the rough draft re 
cently Mr. Young said he did not 
believe there would be any objection 
to it sufficient to warrant its being 
turned down by the company. 

The only change that has been 
made is the stipulation that the com 
pany pay all expenses the city has 
been subject to : 


arbitration 
This is understood to be agreeable to 
the company, although it may make 
a difference in the gas rate, — 


during 
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To Lay New Mains 
maha, Neb.—The depart 
ment of the metropolitan water board 
anticipates a busy season in the con- 
struction of new mains, the cost of 

which is estimated at $150,000. 


gas 


An enactment of the Legislature 
last month gives to the water board 
authority to install service mains and 
assess the entire cost to the property 
in the districts, in a manner similar 
to the plan used in paving districts. 
main districts will be created 
and, after the assessments have been 
made, property owners will have ten 
vears in which to make payments. 


Gas 


Petitions for these gas main exten- 
sions must be filed with the water 
board and the proposed improve 
ment may be intercepted by the filing 
of a protest representing a majority 
of the property which would be ar 
fected by special taxes. 

Several petitions are now being 
circulated, one for a new addition 
northwest of Prospect Hill cemetery 
and another for the neighborhood of 
Thirty-seventh and L Streets, South 
Side. 

The present northern terminus of 
the gas service is at Vane Street and 
it is expected that the service may 
be extended to Florence this vear. 


To Form Gas Company 

Little Rock, Ark.—A meeting of 
subscribers to the proposed gas cor- 
poration, which is to finance an effort 
to find a cheaper supply near Little 
Rock, was held recently at the audi 
torium of the Board of Commerce 
Building, Second and Scott Streets. 

Representatives of about fifty 
firms and individuals who have sub 
scribed to the were present. 
Plans for incorporation were dis 
cussed, as well as the contract under 
which the subscribers are to take 
over the work which is_ being 
financed at present by the Arkansas 
Oil Corporation, according to W. W. 
Dickinson, one of the subscribers. 


stock 


Between $40,000 and $50,000 has 
been subscribed thus far, Mr. Dick 
inson said. While the average sub 
scription is slightly $1,000, 
sums subscribed have varied from 
$100 to $5,000, he said. Ashley Cock 
rill, of Cockrill & \rmistead, attor- 
neys, with Southern 
Trust Building, has subscribed the 
latter amount, Mr. Dickinson said. 

Various names have heen suggest 


sa 


below 
the 


offices inl 


ed f ig the proposed corporation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dickinson. ‘‘The 


Consumers Gas Company” is the 
most popular, he said. 

Drilling was started March 29 
about one and one-half miles west of 
England. Drilling operations, in 
charge of Owens & Tate of Tulsa, 
Okla., under the direction of the Ar 
kansas ©il Corporation, are on the 
site selected by Dr. John C. Branner, 
noted geologist. 

Should gas be struck, Little Rock 
consumers will probably obtain it at 
a rate of about 10 cents a thousand 
feet, Mr. Dickinson estimated. Gas 
from the Caddo field now costs con 
sumers 25 cents a thousand feet. In 
dustrial expansion will naturally fol 
low a cheaper gas supply. Mr. Dick 
inson said he believed. 


Company Answers Complaint 

Lebanon, Pa.—The Lebanon Gas 
& Fuel Company has filed with the 
Public an- 
swer to the complaints of the Leb 
anon city council and the Lebanon 
chamber of commerce with respect 
to the new schedule of rates which 


went f \pril 14. \ 


Service Commission an 


effect on 
copy of the reply was furnished to 
each of the protestants. 

The gas company takes the posi- 
tion that the chamber of commerce 
has no standing as a complainant be 
cause it is not a consumer of gas, 
and that the city of Lebanon is 
equally impotent because, as a con- 
sumer of gas, its rates were not af 
fected by the tariff which has just 
gone into effect. The rest of the 
answer is made up of a general de- 
nial of the itemized charges made in 
the protest against the new rates. 

It is asserted by the company that 
the local plant suffered a loss every 
year, excepting 1914, since the Leb- 
anon Gas & Fuel Company took 
charge, the loss being calculated not 
only on the book value of the enter- 
prise, but on the physical valuation 
officially accepted by the Public Ser 
vice Commission in May, 1919, after 
an investigation by one of the Public 
Service Commission engineers 

It is pointed out that no dividends 
have ever been paid on the capital 


into 


stock, and that now interest charges 
have increased to such point on 
borrowed money that more revenue 
is needed, as the net income last vear 
did not cover expense of operation. 
The company points out that not 
a complaint was registered by either 
a domestic or industrial consumer. 
It is pointed out, however, that the 
Public has al 


ways recognized organized bodies as 


Service Commission 


proper complainants and when a 
hearing is arranged the reason for 
lack of individual complaints will be 
explained. 


Want Rates Reduced 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—A 
rate than 60 cents per thousand cu 
bic feet for natural gas is being asked 
by the town board of Jenks, Okla., 
and a hearing upon the application 
held before the Corporation 
Commission. The Jenks Utilities 
Company was granted an increase 
on January 1 of this year’ The com 
pany presented a petition to the com 
mission signed by seventy-nine of its 
patrons expressing satisfaction with 
the present rates and service of the 
company. The town board support 
ed its application with a petition of 
other citizens asking for the reduc- 
tion. 

The utility company presented fig 
ures at the hearing showing total in- 
come for the year 1920 of $10,300.53 
and expenditures of $16,965.27 
ing a net loss of $6,664.74. 


lowe1 


Was 


leay 


Natural Gas Rate Lowered 

Maysville, N. Y.—The village has 
received notice from the Public Ser 
vice Commission of the action taken 
in the recent gas rate case, so far as 
it concerns Mayville. According to 
the notice, the rate for gas here is to 
be 45 cents a thousand cubic feet, 
with a discount of 5 cents a thousand 
cubic feet when bills are paid within 
ten days from their date. A min 
mum charge of $1 net per month 
may be made. The order became 
effective April 1. 

It is said that the gas company will 
ask a review of the case begause the 
rates allowed are not high enough, 
and some of the villages will ask a 
review because the rate is too high 
The citv of Dunkirk has been denied 
a reopening of the commission's or 
der. It is alleged by the city that the 
company, under an with 
the former South Shore Gas Com 
pany was required to supply gas to 
the citv at 25 cents a thousand 
and to consumers 


cents 


agreement 


feet 


generally at 30 


Gas Ordinance a Law 
Ohio.—Parring a ref 
erendum, Columbus will pay a slid 


Columbus, 


I 


ing scale rate of from 45 to 65 cents 


a thousand feet for 
x July 12 vote 
of 4 to 5, passed Mavor 
Thomas” veto legislation which will 
make the rate effective at that time. 


natural gas, be 


gInnins Council, Dv a 


over 
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Rate Hearing in South 

Raleigh, N. C.—The Tidewater 
Power Company is the largest locally 
owned gas-power-traction company 
in the South, Hugh MacRae, its pres- 
ident, declared in opening the rate 
case for his company. Its interests 
are inextricably interwoven with the 
interests of the community, and if 
the power company suffered, the city 
suffered, he maintained. 

Placing a value on the combined 
properties of $3,600,000, which he 
claimed was the actual price of the 
property, he suggested that the cor- 
poration commission ought to fix a 
fair rate of net income and a fair 
depreciation percentage, and allow 
the company to charge. rates that 
would insure, under efficient manage 
ment, such a return on the invested 
capital. 

Although 1920 was a good year, 
and the company made and sold 95,- 
000,000 ft. of gas, the profits of the 
corporation were almost non-exist- 
ent, he undertook to show. 

Somewhat gloomy was Mr. Mac- 
Rae in regard to the future of the 
gas business in Wilmington. Busi- 
ness depression has struck the town 
with the closing of the shipyards 
there, materials are going to be 
higher, and consumption of gas 
lower. His estimate of the cost of 
coal was $7.82 per ton for the com- 
ing year. Decreases in wages to the 
employees of the company were not 
going to be made if avoidable, he 
said. 

Robert Ruark, city attorney for 
Wilmington, interrupted Mr. Mac- 
Rae frequently during the two hours 
of his presentation of the Tidewater 
Company’s case. At one stage, Mr. 
MacRae submitted newspaper clip- 
pings of a meeting held in Wilming 
ton protesting against the gas service, 
and also criticising Mr. Ruark for 
not taking more drastic steps to 
remedy the situation. 

“Do you think that representative 
of the intelligent public opinion of 
Wilmington?” Mr 
rupted. 

“I do not, but it is the 


Ruark inte 
unintelli 
gent opinion that is always after us 
that we have to fight,” replied Mr. 
MacRae with some heat. 

Mr. Ruark got an admission from 
Mr. MacRae that he had refused to 
allow outsiders to audit the books of 
the concern in 1918 and had refused 
to answer certain questions until or 
dered to do so by the corporation 
commission. 

Mr. Ruark sprang his taxation fig 
ures of $1.800.000 for the Tidewater 


Corporation as compared with the 
property value of $3,662,000, as 
shown by the latest report to the 
commission. 

Mr. Ruark took a shot next at the 
franchise for which the Tidewater 
Company never paid a cent, but Mr. 
MacRae saw nothing to that except 
that it increased their taxes. 

Thirty-five thousand dollars had 
been paid for laying a gas main to 
Wrightsville Beach, ten miles away, 
for use only two months in the year 
and that had been counted in the 
cost of operation and investment, 
Mr. Ruark explained. Mr. MacRae 
agreed that it was so. 

“The Tidewater Power Company 
had paid a dividend of 7 per cent 
every year, hadn't it?” Mr. Ruark 
continued. It was even so, Mr. Mac- 
Rae admitted, with just a little show 
of pride. 

“And it had put $35,000 to sur- 
plus in 1919,” the attorney added. 

“Yes,” Mr. MacRae replied; “but 
it did not set aside anything for de- 
preciation,” he added. 

Mr. Ruark pulled out a letter from 
a well filled bag of papers. 

“Here’s a letter addressed to me 
and signed Hugh MacRae,” the law- 
yer stated with much dignity, “did 
you write it?” 

Mr. MacRae admitted that if it 
had his name signed to it that he 
must have written it. 

“It’s a letter inviting me to be- 
come a stockholder in your com- 
pany and stating that you set aside 
$26,000 for depreciation and that all 
investments are well protected,” Mr. 
Ruark continued. 

“Well, I didn’t get you,” Mr. Mac 
Rae said with the faintest trace of a 
smile. 

“And so you were charging off de 
preciation, according to that letter,” 
Mr. Ruark continued. 

“Yes, but instead of heing $26,000, 
it ought to ha = 
Mr MacRae 


that 


e been ten times that. 
continued, 


until the statement 


explaining 
made to the 
orporation comniission his company 
had not charged off annuallv 5 
cent for depreciation as it 
have done. 


per 


ought 


Gas Plant Sold 

Ord, Neb.—W. H. Brandt of Lin- 
coln will become the owner of the 
gas plant. Mr. Brandt was here 
several days closing a deal for the 
interest of L. Paist in the plant and 
he has already contracted to buy the 
interest of M. Haskell, trading a 
tract of Keyapaha County land for 
the same. 


While here Mr. Brandt was look 
ing for a home in which to live and 
when he returned to Lincoln said 
that he would be back with Mr. Has 
kell at which ‘time he expected that 
deeds would be exchanged and the 
deal finally closed up. He will give 
the management of the gas plant his 
personal attention. 

While the Brandt family live at 
Lincoln at present, they formerly 
lived at Springview in, Keyapaha 
County and Mr. Brandt was county 
treasurer of that county for a couple 
of terms. He also served his district 
in the 1915 session of the legislature. 


Customers Ownership Results 
Large for 1920 


Total customer ownership sales of 
the preferred stock of Byllesby elec 
tric and gas companies will run about 
$6,200,000 par value for 1920, com 
pared with $3,388,100 in 1919, a 
gain of 53 per cent. The companies 
which sold their securities direct to 
their customers were: North States 
Power Company, Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company, Arkansas Valley 
Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, 
Western States Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Company, Mountain States 
Power Company and Tacoma Gas & 
Fuel Company. 

These companies, during the past 
few years, have distributed upwards 
of $14,500,000 of their securities 
among more than 20,000 of the peo- 
ple to whom they supply electricity 
and gas services. 


United Gas Profits Decline 

The report of the United Gas Im 
provement Company for last year 
shows net profits after taxes and 


amounting to 
After the payment of one quarterly 
dividend on the company’s new pre 
ferred stock this was the 


charges 


S? 303.876 


equivalent 
of $1.80 a share earned on the $61, 
0?9 800 and 
pared with $3.10 a share earned on 
the common in the preceding year 


common. stock com 


Reduce Gas Rate 
Norwich. N. Y.—Effective May 1 
according to an announcement made 
hy Northern New York Utilities. Inc., 
the price of gas in Watertown wil! 
be reduced from $?.17 to $2. per 
thousand cubic feet, with flat rate of 


$1.55 per thousand cubic feet per 


month 








